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: Fytte I. 
To pleasant Stratford on the Avon, where 
A dream of lingers in the air, 


We go to hunt for » 

Who gave the town to Worcester’s diocess. 
Guessed little that a mighty master’s hand 

Could on its name eternity impress— 
Make it the Mecca of a im-throng, 

The sacred shrine of song. 


Some half a dozen centunes ago 
Dwelt, where the Avon’s silvery reaches glow 
Under the moon, a peer of pride and power, 
The Baron Beaudesert. His Reeepennion 
Buried in oaks, coeyal with the tower 
Where his banner’s crimson 
Flutters and swims on 
The summer wind. No verse of common scansion 
Can tell how wide, 
Along the Avon side, 
The Baron’s stretched—how rich the manor, 
Ruled by the flutter of that crimson banner— 
How vast his dining-hall, how well he dines in it— 
How deep his cellar, and how old the wines in it— 
How loaded were the Baron's 
How bothered was his daughter, Maud, with offers. 


And the divine Maud Beaudesert was sweeter, 
, completer, 

Than even the Laureate’s Maud—only my metre 
Hath not the in it, the Turneresque 
Glamour that es his picture uresque. 

If I should strive to tinge er 
Portrait with definite tints, I should but injure 

The exquisite ideal 
Formed by the reader who can think and feel— 
Who can that most absolute | 
Of maidenhood—a pretty English girl. 


To Philip Foxcote, by the Severn side, 
The lovely Maud had been a promised bride 
From very childhood. Him she was to wed 
When summer's seventeenth coronal was shed 
Upon her joyous head. 
It was the time, 
And merry Maud was in her girlish prime, 


Thoughtless of coming sorrow, and blithe, 
Just as begins this —" 

At the mansion gateway waits the cavalcade 

Which to her eager guards the maid, 

Headed by young Hugh Arden, chief esquire 

To the Baron—a tall warrior full of fire. 


Now, with your pardon, 

pu -< two about our friend Hugh Arden: 
's playmate many a year. two together 
Boated on Avon in de wh wenther, 
through the woods when, on their careless heads, 

Old Autumn seattered down his saffron shreds; — 

Together carolled airs 
Set to sweet love-songs by the quaint trouvéres— 
For young H ante. in rich _music’s sport, 
Equalled the ous knights of Arthur’s court; 
There was no minstrel of so rare an order 
From the wild Lizard to Northumbria’s border. 


Maud’s on her 
Her eyes of vio’ 

Touched with moist lustre as they move away— 
As glancing pennons sway, 

And bugles blare. It is the final day 

Ber pay gitthood ; and the last embrace 


Has | upon 
Has dimmed with thought the fire 
That haunts the stern eye of her warlike sire. 


With her—last gift her loving mother gave— 

Not to be touched until, by Severn’s wave, 

She meets Sir Philip—goes a costly chalice. 
All Sindbad’s diamond-valleys 


y set ; 


Could yield no equal to each lustrous gem 
That upon its stem. 
ic go r the twain who first 


A 

"Pletleed ons another o’er its golden brim, 

Qui ing their thirst, must feel another thirst— 
Must love most truly till their eyes grow dim— 

I B+ 4 

n the pale presence o: 4 ; 

This was the last gift to the maiden-bride, 

ee 

Pledge thou thy Philip by the Severn side!” 





The ruby sunset through the leaded panes 
Seems, to the lonely parents, dull and gray : 

The noble mansion desolate remains ; 

Hushed in its corridors the minstrel’s strains— 
For sweet Maud Beaudesert is gone away. 

Fytte IT. 

Under the summer’s azure arch, 

The cavalcade pursued their march ; 

Through glade and glen, o’er field and fell, 

Their stately war steeds bore them well ; 

And many a pleasant lay was sung, 

And many a ers A was flung 


ug! 

And a ripple of life on the branches hung : 
Yet Maud must sometimes think 
She stands on the wild sea’s eddying brink ; 
She has left the hearts that loved her best, 
And the quiet home of her girlhood’s rest, 
For an unknown future: who shall say 
She has not known her happiest day ? 


pan f are far on the way. Itis noon: they will take 
Cool rest where the pallid willow-leaves shiver. 
° Ho, pages! bring pasties. Hot thirst let us slake 
With good clary wine that is iced by the river.” 
The weary turn to the meadow and gaze, 
Or cool their tired hoofs in the bright river-bays: 
And beautiful Maud and Hugh Arden apart 
Utter words with the lips which are strange to the heart. 


At length, to the lady, said Hugh, with a smile, 
“A draught of red wine would your sadness beguile : 

Good wine has the power to make all endurable, 

All the evilg of life by rare claret are curable. 

Drink a draught, my sweet mistress !” 


There 4 hie old which, by Se id 
-- "sa which, by Severn’s green side, 
In pledge to Philip. my live were to touch: 

I will drink from it here—sure it matters not much. 


Fill it high and afoam with red wine: I and thou 
Will drink to each other right merrily now.” 


The chalice was crowned. Ah, that magical chalice! 
What fairy or wizard, in mischief and malice, 
Threw a spell thereupon? Of a truth, it were mercy 
To give it the power of the weird wine of Circe. 
As f, pledge one another, the youth and the maid, 
n the murmurous shade 

Of that canopied glade, 
The hot summer thirst of the lip is allayed : 
But, alas! arises a newer and stronger 
Strange love- : as brother and sister no longer 
They gaze on gach other. Life’s bitter-sweet kernel 
Is tasted : they love with a love that’s eternal ! 


Q hapless Maud Beaudesert, pledged as a bride 

To the young Lord of Foxcote, by Severn’s green side— 
Him never to love through the long years of life 

Thou shall pam by his side as a mother and wife! 

O hapless ugh Arden, who gladly would give 

Thy soul, in the smile of that lady to live— 

Her never to wed, but to carry 

Thy woe, through wild turmoil of travel and war! 


They parted—those twain with one agony laden: 

They parted. Young Foxcote has wedded the maiden. 
One kiss—in the woodland by Severn alone, 

While the river flowed by with a sorrowful moan— 

One kiss—whose stolen sweetness all language outstrips ; 
*T was the wild world of love in one contact of lips ; 
‘Twas a whole wedded life, with its joy and its rest, 
In one clasp of the arms, in one pant of the breast ; 
*T was ocean, the mighty, with wide leagues of foam on’t, 
In a cup; "twas eternity crushed to a moment : 

One kiss—and they sunder. By Severn’s green side 

The young Lord of Foxcote is left with his bride. 


Noble heart had Sir Philip, and proud was his crest ; 


‘| pressed to the oe gars Nor 


work of a German backwoods 
erica. He ought to have acknow that the Abbé 
had out the German on some of the 
of his MS.; that he had read the names of Anna and 


; and that he never claimed any antiquity for the 
book in a. Indeed, boa M. 
confidently that the whole book is the work of a naughty, 
nasty, and profane little boy, the son of German settlers in the 
backwoods of America, we doubt whether anybody who takes 
the trouble to look through all the pages will consider this 
view as at all cote or even as more probable than that 
of the French Abbé. We know what boys are capable of in 
pictographic art from the occasional defacements of our walls 
and railings ; but we hope that M. Petzholdt is not speaking 
from personal experience when he assures us that there is 
nothing extrao’ in a boy a whole volume with 
If M. Petzholdt had taken the trou- 


these e scraw 
ble to look at some of the barbarous hics that have 
been collected in North America, he woul ve understood 


more readily how the Abbé Domenech, who had spent many 
years among the Red Indians, and had himself copied several 
of their inscriptions, should have taken the i 
the Library of the Arsénal at Paris as genuine 
American pictography. There is a certain 
these scrawls and scratched on rocks, tombstones, 
and trees by the w tribes of North America; and 
though we should be very sorry to endorse the opinion of the 
enthusiastic Abbé, or to start any conjecture of our own as to 
the real authorship of the “ Livre des Sau ” we cannot 
but think that M. t would have written less confident- 
+ ay ens ly less scornfully, if he had been more 

he seems to be with the little that is known of the pic- 
ture-writing of the Indian tribes. As a imi to the 
question of the authenticity of the “ Popol Vuh,” a few words 
on the pictorial literature of the Red Indians of North Ame- 
ica will not be considered out of place. The “Popol Vuh” is 


not indeed a “ Livre des Sau ” but a literary tion 
in the true sense of the word. It contains the mytholagy and 
history of the civilized races of Central America, comes 


before us with credentials that will bear the test of critical in- 
quiry. But we shall be better able to appreciate the higher 
achievements of the South after we have examined, however 
—— the rude beginnings in literature among the savage 
races of the North 


Colden, in his “ History of the Five Nations,” informs us 
that when, in 1696, the Count de Poespens peenes naileny “. 
uois country, i 

tary offence, he found, on the 
River, a tree, on 
the trunk of which the had de the French army, 
and deposited two bundles of cut rushes at its foot, consisting 
of 1434 pieces; an act of 


ing. It bel 
and hardly differs from the 
ambassadors comm with the 
rly o i Instead of the 
peace between which the Carthaginians 
one Rod Radinns would hernqon Aiaeane S020 
message wou ve been equally 4 , thoug’ 
not yet “ peindre la le,” is nevertheless a first attempt at 
“parler aux yeux.” It is a first which may lead to 
something more perfect in the end. We similar attempts 
at pictorial communication among other savage tribes, and 
seem to answer purpose. jakueeonend 
“ Voyage to the Eastern ,” we are told of a native of the 
Carclina Islands, s Tamor of Sathoual, who wished to avail 
himself of the presence of a to send to a trader at Botta, 
M. Martinez, some shells which he had promised to collect in 
exchenge Sr 0 fen ant end come cmecertere. She he ex 
ve a piece to e 
the drawing, an aptly end 3 a hey The 
figure of a man at the top denoted the ship's captain, who by 
his outstretched hands represents his office as a be- 
tween the parties. The ra 
rank or authority. The 
ship. 


pe, and the 
h 


or ornaments on his head denote 
beneath him is a of friend- 
In the left column are depicted the num! a 
r in 


Well loved he the maiden he took to his breast : exc ly, seven , three large and four 
Sweet children grew round them. With kn’ aly oe eyes | small, two axes, and two pieces of 
m the 


— watched their falcons swoop s 
skies— 


Fair girls filled the castle with song—of a truth, 
oy et ae in the days wis eee: 
Full dearly she loved them. But ever a dim, 
And dreamy, and sorrowful shadow of him 
Who drank of that chalice, who kissed her of yore, 
By Severn’s dusk shore, 
A fear and a woe to her me bore: 
A fear, lest he died in some te le strife ; 
A woe, for she loved him, ay, better than life. 


Ay, oft when bright eyes in the corridors glistened, 
And young feet were flying, 
The music out : 
For the tread of Hugh m in terror she listened. 
And oft, when all slept in the castle, there came 
A terrible whisper that called on her name— 
The tones of a voice — but weary 
With the burden of years were lonely and dreary ;— 
Faint accents—ah, well their dear music she knew : 
“ Maud Beaudesert! love! wilt thou come? it is Hugh !” 
Vain dreams full of sorrow, poor mourner, to thee : 
Hugh Arden roams far beyond mountain and sea. 


POPOL VUH. 





———— i ae 
ere is another veboard o ruling 
Lake on the Upper flesiasippl. Here the reversed bird de- 
notes his family name or clan, the Crane. Four transverse 
lines above it denote that he had killed four of his enemies in 
battle. 4s hem custom is mentioned Se tions, bo 
ica, vii. 2, p. 220, ed. Gdttling). Speaking e e 
— t ; obelisks round the grave of a 
killed in e. 


E 





ome 6 ym) i ee teen te r 
A book called “ Popol Vuh,” and to be the ori-| stood bi their tribes. Hating is represen’ & man’s 
oe fa. eaten dae hand lifted to his mouth. Power over man is bolized by = 
will be received by mest people with a sceptical | line drawn in the figure from the mouth to the heart; power 

smile. Aztec children who were shown all over Europe | in general by a head with two horns. A circle drawn around 
Ly ree ey yee my ae the abdomen denotes full means of subsistence. A boy drawn 
divine honours were paid by the es of Mexico, and who with waved lines from each ear and lines leading to heart 
turned out to be unfortunate that had been tampered | represents a pupil. A figure with a lant as , and two 
with by heartless are still fresh in the memory of| wings, denotes a doctor ed in m e, and endowed with 
speek. geapin; cad Sect en Cuaeengn, ae apenas ppl Ln gay er pedebemets. poy , & herbalist or 
by the Do under the auspices of Count Walew-| prefewor botany. Night is represented by a finely crossed or 
y, has brought American i general into disrepute. sun, or a circle with human Rain is by a 
4 See Se the “ hique | dot or semicircle filled with water and placed on the head. 
Américain” discov: by the French Abbé in. the finery’ of The heaven with three disks of the sun is understood to mean 
the French Arsénal, and bien with eo mach case. o0/ threc dege: Journey, spd » leniling after s vurage lo repereent- 
a precious relic of the old Red of North America, ought | ed by a tortoise. Short sentences, too, can be pi in this 
not to forget that there would be nothing at all surprising in| manner. A prescription ordering abstinencé from food for 
the existence of such a MS., containing gen pictograpbic Swe, ond vot 1 Pct iad er vee aoe with 
of the Red German critic of Do-|two bars on the stomach and four across the We are 

m , M. t, assumes much too triumphant an sir in | told even of war-songs and love-songs composed in this primi 
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phabet; but it would seem as if, in these cases, the | our alphabet was really of no great assistance to them....| ‘“ Never you fear,” said 1; “I will turn him three ways 
eet, ren greater postioal iration than the wri- Our priests haveseen those books and I m If have seen them | once, if he insists on running away. Skill is better teen 
ter. There is one war-song consisting of four pictures—1, the | likewise, though many were burnt at the i of the | hard work in most affairs, and especially in managing 
ata rising, 2,2 figure pointing with one hand to the earth and monks, who were that they might impede the work of | horse. 
other extended to the sky; 3, the moon with twe human |conversion. Sometimes when the Indians who had been a horse?” said he. 


=. 4, a figure personifying the Eastern woman, i. ¢., the 


converted had forgotten certain words, or particular points of 


“ Who taught you skill in mene 
“ Common-sense,” I replied. “ Now let me go.” 
“ Common-sense, at thirteen !” said William 


ening star. These four bols are said to convey to the|the Christian doctrine, began—as they were unable to i illiat . 
Indian the fi following meaning : 7 read our books—to A, A. aleuly enh their own | he took off the side-saddle, and replaced it with his own; S 
symbols and characters, drawing the figures which correspon- | then he rode away. : ; 
jon tes © yey — i led either to the ideas or to the sounds of our words. I have| I went up to my room, and cried bitterly. Girls and babies 
I walk by day rot by night; won myself seen a large portion of the Christian doctrine written in | don’t ey cry. When my » x were red, and my curls 
And Ga eveling coe lo lay guide. a which they read as we read the characters of | in a tangle, I looked in the glass. I was at a trying age; 
a letter; and this is a very extraordinary proof of their genius. | collar-bones were prominent, and had “salt cellars, ‘with 
The following is a specimen of a love-song :— .... There never was a lack of those chroniclers. It was | dreadful shadows, and my arms were skin and bones 4 
1. Figure representing a god (monedo) endowed with magic | a profession which from father to son, highly respected | weaver would have said I was “all warp, and no filling” 
wer.—2. Figure g the drum and s ; lines from | in the whole republic; each historian instructed two or three | William © was thirty old, and had a farm aj. 
mouth.—3. surrounded by a secret | .—4. Two | of his relatives. He made them practise constantly, and they | joining my father’s. He was a scholar and a gentleman, ang 
joined with one continuous arm.—5. A woman on an|had recourse to him whenever a doubt arose on a point of | cultivated his own land, and had the handsomest horses in the 
island —6. A woman asleep; lines from his ear towards her. | history.... But not these young historians only went to|country. I had a great respect for him, though I am afraid 
—7. A red heart in a circle. consult him ; princes, and priests came to ask his advice. | he was indebted to his four-footed friend for a portion of it. 


This poem is intended to express these sentiments: 

1. It is my form and person that make me great— 

2. Hear the voice of my song, it is my voice. 

2. I shield myself with secret coverings. 

4. All yourthoughts are known to me, blush! 

5. L could draw you hence were you ever so far— 

6. Tho you were on the other hemisphere— 

7. 16 to your naked heart. 

All we can say is, that ifthe Indians can read this writing, 
they are r in the mysteries of love than the —_ 
of the old “ Cours d’amour.” But it is much more like! 
these war-songs and love-songs are known to the people be- 
forehand, and that their writings are only meant to recal what 
exists in the memory of the reader. It is a kind of mnemonic 
writing, and it has been used for similar purposes by mission- 
aries with considerable success. Thus, in a translation of the 
Bible in the Massachusetts by Eliot, the verses from 
25 to 82 in the 30th chapter of Proverbs, are expressed by an 
ant, a coney, a locust, a spider, a river (symbol of motion), a 
ah oy ound, a hi and king, a man foolishly 
himself to take hold of the heavens. No doubt these symbols 
would help the reader to remember the proper order of the 
verses, but they would be perfectly useless without a commen- 

or without a!previous knowledge of the text. We are 
told that the famous Testéra, brother of the chamberlain of 
Francois 1, who came to America eight or nine years after 
the eae he Mexico, finding it im ble to learn the lan- 
guage of the natives, taught them the Bible history and the 
principal doctrines of the Christian religion, by means of pic- 
tures, and that these diagrams produ _—_—_ effect on the 
minds of the people who were accustomed to this style of re- 
presentation, than all other means employed by the mission- 
aries. But here again, unless these pictures were explained by 
interpreters, they could by themselves convey no meaning to 
the gazing crowds of the natives. The fullest information on 
this subject is to be found in a work by T. Baptiste—“ Hiéro- 
glyphes de la conversion, od par des estampes et des figures 
on apprend aux naturels a desirer le ciel.” 

There is no evidence to show that the Indians of the North 
ever advanced beyond the rude attempts which we have thus 
described, and of which numerous specimens may be found in 
the great work of Schoolcraft, published by authority of Con- 

“ Historical and Statistical Information respecting the 
flisto , Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States,” Philadelphia, 1851-55. There is no trace of 
anything like literature among the wandering tribes of the 
North, and until a real “ Livre des Sauvages” turns up to fill 
this gap, they must continue to be classed among the illiterate 
races. 


It is very different if we turn our eyes to the people of Cen- 
tral and South America, to the races who formed the popula- 
tion of Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru, when ey by the 
8 The Mexican hieroglyphics published by Lord 

h are not to be placed in the same category with 
the totems and the pictorial scratches of the Red-skins. They 
are, first of all, of a much more artistic character, more con- 
ventional g wy pe eb gel my more — their 
meaning. are coloured, written on paper, and in many 
respects quite o a level with the hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
hieratic of Egypt. Even the conception of speaking to 
the ear h the eye, of ——— | sound by means of out- 
lines, was familiar to the Mexicans, though they seem to have 

plied their phonetic signs to the writing of the names of 
and persons only. The principal object, Indeed, of the 
exican hieroglyphic manuscripts was not to convey new in- 
formation, but rather to remind the reader by means of 
mnemonic artifices of what he had learnt beforehand. This is 
acknowledged by the best authorities, by men who knew the 
Indians shortly after their first intercourse with Europeans, 
and whom we may safely trust in what they tell us of the oral 
literature and hieroglyphic mor ¢ of the natives. Acosta, in 
his “ Historia satannl y moral,” vi. 7, tells us that the Indians 
were still in the habit of reciting from memory the addresses 
and speeches of their ancient orators, and numerous 
composed by their national — As it was impossible to ac- 
quire these by means of hieroglyphics or written characters 
such as were used by the Mexicans, care was taken that those 
speeches and ms should be learnt by heart. There were 
colleges and schools for that purpose, where these and other 
things were taught to the young — aged in whose memory 
they seemed to be engraved. e young men who were 
brought up to be orators themselves had to learn the ancient 
compositions word by word; and when the Spaniard came 
and taught them to read and write the Spanish , the 
Indians soon began to write for themselves—a fact attested by 
many eye-witnesses. 
asas, the devoted friend of the Indians, writes as 

follows :— 

“It ought to be known that in all the republics of this coun- 
try, in the kingdoms of New Spain and elsewhere, there was 
amongst other professions, that of the chroniclers and his- 
torians. They possessed a knowledge of the earliest times, 
and of all things concerning religion, the gods, and their wor- 
ship. They knew the founders of cities, and the early history 
of their kings and kingdoms. They knew the modes of elec- 
tion and the right of succession; they could tell the number 

and characters of their ancient kings, their works, and me- 
morable achievements whether good or bad, and whether they 
had governed well or ill. They knew the men renowned for 
virtue and heroism in former days, what wars they had waged, 
and how they had dis themselves ; who had been 
the earliest settlers, what had been their ancient customs, their 


te 

8, months, an : no 

oe waa, thay bad eyubels end characters through which 
had their great books, 


religion, religious festivals, or anything of importance in the 


clers to ask for information.” 


Whenever there was a doubt as to ceremonies, precepts of 


history of the ancient kingdoms, every one went to the chroni- 


In spite of the religious zeal of Dominican and Franciscan 
friars, a few of the hieroglyphic MSS. escaped the flames, and 
may now be seen in some of our public libraries as curious 
relics of a nearly extinct and forgotten literature. The first 
collection of these MSS. and other American antiquities was 
due to the zeal of the Milanese antiquarian, Bot who had 
been sent by the Pope in 1736 to — some ecclesiastical 
matters, and who devoted the eight years of his stay in the 
New World to rescuing whatever could be rescued from the 
scattered ruins of ancient America. Before, however, he could 
bring these treasures safe to Europe, he was despoiled of his 
valuables by the Spanish Viceroy; and when at last he made 
his escape with the remnants of his collection, he was taken 
prisoner by an English cruiser and lost everything. The 
collection, which remained at Mexico, became the subject of 
several lawsuits, and after through the hands of Veytia 
and Gama, who both added to it considerably, it was sold at 
last _—_— auction. Humboldt, who was at that time pass- 
ing throngh Mexico, acquired some of the MSS., which he 
gave to the Royal Museum at Berlin. Others found their way 
into private hands, and after many vicissitudes they have 
mostly been secured by the public libraries or private collectors 
of Europe. The most valuable part of that unfortunate 
shipwreck is now in the hands of M. Aubin, who was sent to 
Mexico in 1830 by the French Gavernment, and who devoted 
nearly twenty years to the same work which Boturini had 
commenced a hundred before. He either bought the 
dispersed fragments of the collections of Boturini, Gama, and 
Pichardo, or procured accurate copies; and he has brought 
to Europe what is, if not the most complete, at least the 
most valuable and the most judiciously-arranged collection of 
American antiquities. We likewise owe to M. Aubin the 
first accurate knowledge of the real nature of the ancient 
Mexican bye and we look forward with confident hope 
to his still eving in his own field as great a triumph as 
that of Champollion, the decipherer of the hieroglyphics of 
rt 


ne of the most important helps towards the deciphering of 
the hieroglyphic MSS. of the Americans is to be found in cer- 
tain books which, soon after the conquest of Mexico, were writ- 
ten down by natives who had learnt the art of - writ- 
ing from their conquerors the — Ixtlilxochitl, de- 
scended from the ro: ag be etzcuco, and employed as 
interpreter by the Spanish Government, wrote the of 
his own say ny Fe the earliest time to the arrival of Cortez. 
In writing this history he followed the hieroglyphic paintings 
as they had been explained to him by the old chroniclers. 
Some of these very tings, which formed the textbook of 
aye dys historian | wrriting his bletory, that his - 
as they he’ e hi n , that histo 

now helps the scholar in decip!| their m It 


can philol 
rican antiquities what Manetho is to the Student of tian 
hieroglyphics, or Berosus to the decipherer of the Cuneiform 
inscriptions. They are written in ects not more than three 
hundred years old, and still spoken by large numbers of na- 
tives, with such modifications as three centuries are certain to 
produce, They give us whatever was known of history, myth- 
ology, and religion among the people whom the Spaniards 
found in Central and th America, in the possession 
of most of the edvantages of a long established civiliza- 
tion. Though we must not expect to find in them what we 
are accustomed to call history, they are nevertheless of 
great historical interest, as supplying the vague outlines 


and revolutions, such as were cherished in the memory of 
the Greeks at the time of Solon, and believed in by the 
Romans at the time of Cato. They teach us that the New 
World which was opened to Europe a few centuries ago, was 
in its own eyes an old world, not so different in character and 
feelings from ourselves as we are apt to imagine when we 
speak of the Red-skins of Am or when we read accounts 
of the Spanish conquerors, who denied that the natives of 
America possessed human souls, in order to establish their own 
right of treating them like wild beasts.—7Zo be concluded next 





A'‘LITTLE WITCH. 


How much we lose by not making the acquaintance of our 
cousins the brutes! I say we courteously, for I am not in- 
cluded in the class of ms who are contumacious to dogs, 
horses, and other pedal inhabitants of our planet. e 
fact is, | am more interested in a beaver than a beau; and a 
chained bear, who travels all his waking-hours in a circle, and 
always turns a somersault at a particular point, is much more 
interesting to me than a fashionable young fellow doing v 
much the same thing. I was always very odd, and I cannot 
tell whether I first liked William for his horse 
Selim, or for himself. Selim was a wonderful fellow, and had 
cost a fabulous price, he had abad name. Noone had 
ever ridden him but William and yet the first five 
minutes of our acquaintance made us ds. Selim arched 
his proud neck to kiss me; and I patted his glossy coat, and 
smoothed his mane, and put my side-saddle on him with my 
own hands. 

“ You must not ride him,” said William. “ What would be my 
portion, if any accident should befall you in your mother’s ab- 
sence? Ifshe were here to give her consent” —— 

“ Nonsense !” I cried ; “ mother is used to my ways, 
and she is not a coward. and I are friends, 
see ” 


“But he will try to be master, and your hands are not iron, 


with the study of works like that of Ixtlilxochitl that Ameri- | . 
ought to begin. They are to the student of Ame- | '* 


of a distant past, filled with migrations, wars, dynasties, | , 


can 
you Ww 


I have said that I was odd. My sense had a sort of 
natural acuteness that seemed miraculous to others, I 
not quite sure but that I had a sense more than belonged to 
my acquaintances. William used to call me “a little 
witch,” because I could tell him what he was quite sure J dig 
not know, and could not find out by any natural means—but he 
meant usual, I think, when he said natural. My ways of a. 
quiring information were very simple, and natural to me; stil), 
as I had established a character for extraordinary “ knowing. 
ness,” I got credit when I did not deserve it. 
For instance, when I said to my little brother: “ How came 
ou to go into the china closet, and take mamma's oranges” 
he answered, redolent of the odour of the purloined fruit: +9 
sister, how could you see me through the door, when it was 
locked ?” and he went away convinced that I was 
very like a witch. Older persons, in a similar Be 
themselves into the belief that my gifts were much more won. 
derful than they were. 

“ Are you quite Seat pemeelee witch ?” said Wi. 
liam C ing. “ Selim k ou, and laid his nose on your 
shoulder, the first five minutes of your acquain ” 

I answered him with some impatience : “I wish people hai 
- oF > ae They know who mean well by 
em, while people are alwa’ one. 
r little me of witchery, at the Hack-tet ven ee 
— = — d Seng ou.” : 

was grieved, per a little angry, that I had not been 
trusted to ride Selim ; and now William had returned, I wished 
~~ eg a ao a ry no ay of my ill-humour, and 

very pleasantly : “ me, our bi where | 
have nw the last half-hour.” _ oe 

He was standing by the door, and I was at the opposite side 
of the room, but I was in the draught of air, and 1 ceseunl 
“You have been whisking the flies off Selim with a bunch of 
penny-royal, and you have been over to the bank where the 
wild-thyme grows, and you have been among the wild-roseson 
= r Hill. I know all this, though I have been here all the 
while.” 

He walked over to where I was standing, and said: “ How 
do you know all this ?” 

As he came beside me, I said: “ And you saw fay fen 
and shook hands with her; and you have something in you 
pocket from Luke Stacy.” 

“ How do you know all this?” said he. by wave Rep 
had been haff-a-dozen times before. “No spy-glass tell 
you this, for Mary was at home in her father’s house 
the hill; and the thyme-bank is beyond that, and hidden fron 
everybody; and the roses and penny-royal are beyond the 
hill; and the whole is three miles from here. You could not 


have followed me, unless you had been on the back of another 
Selim; and, besides, you ae hy you have been here all the 
time. How do you know thatI have something in my pocket 


from Luke Stacy; and what is it?” 

“Tt is a letter,” said I, “that he has brought you from som 
one.” 

* Even so. What you say is all true; but how do youknor 


“Simply, and only,” I replied, “ because I have a now. 
When you came in, I smelt Selim and the penny-royal. The 
mingled odours told me that you had been the flies 
off the horse with some sprigs of the herb. The next odour | 
smelt was the thyme, and then the wild-roses. When you 
came to this side the room, I smelt the verbena—the per: 
fume Mary Stacy uses. When you came a little nearer, I smelt 
Turkish tobacco and the sizing of paper; and then I was swe 
you had some pea from Luke Stacy, and the most 

idea was, that it was a letter. Why, T can smell Luke at the 
lower end of our lane, when I stand in the door. Now yo 
can see that I have fairly accounted for everything.” 

“ Except for the fact that you are all nose,” said William. 
‘You are a cross between a vulture and a dove. But! 
must attend to Selim. I daresay he thinks he is h 

He went out to see to the horse, but he was gone. He looks 
all around, but did not find him. 

“ He is stolen,” said William, much alarmed. “I saw an il- 
nee fellow me = Irode home. The gate is shut, 
an ere was no way for to disap , unless some one 
has taken him.” ’ ill 

“The gate is shut,” said I, “ but it is not fastened.” 

The gio wn Gatund Wy 0 ye, wth was put in 8 bok 
bored in the gate-post. en this pin was taken out, the gs 
swung open, and if the wind were right, it might be clos! 
again. 1 examined and found the pin on the wrong side of th 
gate, which had evidently been closed by the wind I smeliec 
the pin; Selim’s breath was warm on it. This was perfectly 
perceptible to me, but not to William. 

“ Selim don’t know enough to take out that pin, and the 
replace it,” said he. 

“He has more sense than a great many men,” I said, 3! 
passed into the orchard, when the crushed clover blossoms 
me notice that the horse had but a few minutes pre 


ery | vious. “If I find him over the hill, may I ride him, Unce 


William ?” 

“You will not find him,” he answered. 

I ran to the 4 of the hill. On the other side, Selim ¥® 
trying to eat with his bit between his teeth. I went to hit 
and tried to unbuckle the bridle on the wrong side. He quiet’ 
turned the other side of his head to my awkward hands, pt 


ting the right buckle pertinaciously before me, till I unfastene 
it. William C ing came along, greatly pleased, but 
that Selim should do the gate-trick that he might 


him. So heled him back, and left him to himself in 
again. He drew out the gate-pin with his teeth, and 








my little friend. 
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the door, an saddled him with my own side-saddle, and then,} _I was very ill from the shock of this dreadful scene. I be-| lowing year appears an answer by himself, giving a clear and 
with very little preparation, I started for a contraband ride. | lieve I was out of my senses, and had a sort of brain-fever, | satisfactory explanation of a enomena then 
Selim cantered away, seemingly proud of his burden, and I| which was very much aggravated when the widow Jameson by no means generally understood, and | to pe a 
was rocked in thecradle of an ecstatic delight. There is, in my | called to see me. . conclusions. the same year ap the first edition of 
inion, no terrestrial ecstasy to be compared with acanter,| When I was recovering, when I was very well but very | his Meteorological Essays, in which he treats with remarkable 
rovided your horse be of the t kind, and the atm: ere | weak, 1 was one day alone with William ing ; I was | clearness and knowledge of the barometer, thermometer, and 
and scenery equally desirable. For myself, I want no how noble and beautiful he was, 


company but my horse. I do not want to put my foot into 
the hand of any cavalier; but I want to spring into my aerial 
cradle, and skim over hill and dale, like a creature with wings. 

Once only Selim tried my mettle; but when he found that I 
understood his game, and swayed him first to one side, and 
then to the other, and finally turned him completely round, 
he made up his mind to e—-_ forward, and give me no 
more trouble. I patted his neck, to let him know that I ap- 

jated his -manners ; and after a canter of ten miles, I 
turned him homeward. On the wer I saw the same ill-look- 
ing fellow watching the horse that William had observed. We 
compared descriptions, and found that he was the same per- 
son. William was es to know that I had ridden Selim 
without accident or ill-behaviour on the part of the horse. 
His partiality for the orchard caused him to be left there in the 
clover, and the next day he was stolen. The hill separated 
him from our sight, and a breach was made in the fence, and 
he was taken away about mid-day. My father had been tothe 
village, three miles distant, and was returning. Just as he left 
the village, he came into a piece of woody ground. Recent 
rains had 1 filled puddles in the road that were miniature ponds. 
‘As he entered the wood, he saw Selim approaching, backed by a 
strange rider, even the ill-looking fellow who had just su ied 
in stealing him. In the middle of one of the — pools of wa- 
ter, Selim very deliberately lay down, and rolled, so as to de- 
tach his rider; he then rose suddenly, and galloped away at 
the top of his speed. The fellow gotup. He was “ theknight 
of the rueful countenance” and rueful coat, and all other habi-| 
jiments, when my father met him. 

“My horse has thrown me,” said he, using some adjectives 
to Selim’s discredit. 

“Where did you get that horse ?” said my father. 

“| bought him on a farm about three miles from here.” 

“How much did you give ?” asked my father. 

“Twenty-five pounds: and Ill have my money back: I will 
never keep such a brute.” 

William Cumming had paid one hundred and twenty-five, 
and he valued the horse at double that sum. 

“That story can’t impose upon me,” said my father. “ Only 
two persons were ever on that horse’s back before ; and when 
you steal another horse, you will do well to find out before- 
hand whether you can ride him. It is not nice to be spilt in a 
mad puddle; but you may congratulate yourself that you. de- 
serve it.” He drove on, leaving the crest-fallen villain drip- 
ping with dirty water. 

Not long after thisgwe heard of the arrest and conviction ot 
s horse-thief, and on enquiry we learned that he was the same 

who had been treated so unceremoniously to a mud- 
bath by Selim. He was sentenced to the state prison for four 
years. During this time, I felt very secure about Selim; and 
William used to tell me that I thought there was only one 
rascal in the world. The hE flew by, for my: youth was 
happy. Four years fled, and I was in my eighteenth year. 
Wiliam Cumming had been my instructor in many things 
and my friend in all during this time. I always called him 
Uncle William ; and it never occurred to me that our relations 
could be ch People asked why he did not marry. He 
said that his old bachelorism was a chronic complaint, and 


would probably never be cured. I remember one night as I 
lay in bed, that the thought occurred to me: What if William 
Comming should marry? It is surely no harm to speak of it 
now, for he has been married several years, and I—— But I 


will not anticipate. 

The pretty widow, Mrs. Jameson, had been staying a month 
with a friend in our neighbourhood, and William ‘had been 
very polite to her, and what was worse than all, he had pro- 

ised that she should ride Selim. The next day was appoint- 
ed for her to ride, and by a not very strange coincidence, I 
this night asked myself the question : “ Why cannot I be mar 
ried to William Cumming?” The answer was: “He is old 
enough to be my father.” 

The beautiful Mrs. Jameson was still young, but much 
nearer William’s age than was. My pulse beat fast, and the 
long vista of my future life looked gloomy and terrible. After 
tormenting myself till I thought I wanted to die, I fell asleep. 
lawoke in a kind of shuddering horror. I had heard soun 
the like of which I had never heard before ; they seemed com- 
pounded of the squeal of a horse and the and cries of 
shuman being. I was sure I had heard these sounds, that it 
was not a sleeping fancy; but when I was fully awake, I 
heard them nomore. It was a warm night in the latter part 
of June, and my windows were raised. I slept on the second 
floor, and two windows of my room the south. 
Half a mile, in a direct line from these windows, was a post- 
toad. I was sure that the sounds I had heard came from the 
mad, or its near —~.t I listened earnestly, but all was still. 
Suddenly there floated into my room, filling it, as it were, an 
odour, that I was perfectly sure was from warm human blood. 
Ishrank down into my bed, and shook with horror; then, 
With a great effort of my will, I arose, threw on a dressing 
gown, and hurried to my father’s room. 

“Father, father!” I cried, “ come with me.” 

“What is it, Agnes, dear?” said my mother. “ What has 
frightened you ?” 

“TI thought I heard some one,” said I evasively. I waited 
for my father to dress, and it seemed an hour’s time, though 
only a few minutes, that he was hastily putting on hisclothes. 

en we were out of h of my mother, I told him of 
the sounds and of the smell of blood. He always believed me 
when I told him of anything that seemed incredible, for he 
had much experience of the truth of the testimony of my 
senses. “Father,” said I, “ half a mile from here, close to the 
9 5 Yama being is lying, bleeding to death. I am 
sure of it.” 

My father took a lantern, and went for William Cumming; 
ldressed, and when they cathe, I led the way to the spot, 
where I was convinced we should find someone dead or dy- 





mg. The howling of the dog that preceded us struck us all 
As we drew near the edge of our field, 
by the road, we saw a horse standing, an’ 


him, 
ped : “I be- 

The halter was buckled to his arm, and he 
was bitten horribly in his arms and legs, and had bled to death. 
"thinking that perhaps he had only fainted.” They took 
im, thi that perhaps he only ey too! 
him to our house; but he was quite dead. Mogecvell te be 
stolen Selim before, and who had only been 
of prison. formalities, the 
+ was buried. never the place where 
had killed him without being seized with a severe fit of 


dj}as a pursuit, and 


looking at him, and thinkin, 
and then I thought of the wliew Jameson, and of her beauty, 
and I said: “ Uncle William, has Mrs. Jameson ridden Selim 
yet?” 

sa es, dear,” said he, almost impatiently, “I wish you 
would never call me ‘Uncle William’ again ; and his fore- 
head had an ugly scowl on it, which greatly marred its ex- 
ceeding beauty. 

I blushed scarlet, but said nothing. . 

“ Please, promise never to call me uncle again,” he said be- 
seechingly. 

A sweet thrill of happiness stole into my heart, and I said 
blushing and smiling: “ Why should I not call you uncle, and 
Mrs. Jameson aunt, when she is your wife.” 

“ My wife!” said he vehemently ; “I shall never marry, un- 
less my little Agnes will be my wife.” 

“ You would not marry a little witch,” said I. 

“ And you would not marry an old bachelor, almost as old 
as your father,” said he. 

wanted to say: “ Who said I would not?” but I did say: 
“Tam so strange, and unlike everybody else, that you could 
never be willing to take me for your wile.” 

“ Willing !” said William ; “ I would give the wealth of the 
world to call you my wife, litte witch as youare. Will you 
leave calling me Uncle William, and be my little wife, Agnes, 
my heart's pet, my darling ?” 

was sitting beside him in my weakness; his arm stole 


| round my waist, my head sunk upon his bosom, he clasped me 


in a fervent embrace, and said: “ 
answered : “ Mine for ever.” 

Selim is eighteen years old to-day, and my eldest daughter 
is ten. She is a lovely girl, more like her father than like me, 
and, to my great joy, she is no way peculiar; unless being a 
great romp, and very healthy and brilliant in her complexion, 
may be considered unusual in this day of prim schools and 
pale girls. 

One thing is certain, and it is a great comfort to me, that 
though she is a child of good sense, and good capacity for 
moral and intellectual attainment, she is never called “ a little 
witch.” —Chambers. 

> 


HISTORY OF A YOUNG OLOGY, 

It must always be difficult to decide at what precise point in 
the progress of knowledge a particular branch of science be- 
comes sufficiently important and independent to require consi- 
deration as a new science, under some new name, and to 
deserve recognition as an independent centre of human inquiry, 
round which facts may be grouped and from which inferences 
may be drawn. This process, however, has taken place very 
frequently within the last two centuries, as every one will ad- 
mit who considers the terrible array of new words recently 
introduced. As familiar examples, we may mention GEOLOGY 
and ETHNOLOGY, formerly mere departments of natural history. 
METEOROLOGY is another example. 

Meteorology ranks still as a new science. The first work of 
any value in reference to it in our +. appears to have 
been a volume of essays, published in 1793, by Dr. Dalton, and 
it was not till after this period that regular meteorological ob- 
servations were made and their meaning investigated by scien- 
tific men. At the present time, however, we find the study of 
eopovene —/ not only pursued in many special observatories, 
but _— ed as essential to every ship’s captain; since, not 

nly does the speed of voyages depend on it, but the safety of 
passengers, crew, and cargo. 

The word meteor once meant merely a “=~ ¢ 
in the sky, but it has for some time included all ap ces, 
ordinary and —— any way connected with the air 
that surrounds us. Thus, the weight or pressure of the air, the 
warmth or coldness of the air, the s appearances, under 
the name of aurora, which enlighten and cheer the long dark 
nights of winter in high latitudes, the clouds that float in, or 
are driven through the air, the winds that drive them, the 


fine for ever ;” and I 











appearance 


the rains that fall, and the dews that are deposited ;—all these 
and many other natural appearances come under the general 
definition of meteors, and are treated of by meteorology. Ob- 
servation having shown that the aurora is an indicatign of cer- 
tain changes or disturbances in the magnetic currents that tra- 
verse earth and air, not unlike those electric disturbances 
marked by thunder and lightning, the subject of earth- 
magnetism is also regarded as a part of meteorology. 

In all young sciences a vast multitude of facts have to be 
acquired and , and their results very carefully tabu- 
lated and com, , before any reasonable trustworthy deduc- 
tion can be expected. _In the case of meteorology these facts 
can only be recorded by figures, diagrams, and the driest and 
most uninteresting of accounts. No accurate science is popu- 
lar until people have begun to generalise from the facts, and 
then the wider and more inclusive the generalisations, the 
more interest do they possess. But the early generalisations 
of meteorology were neither very accurate nor very inte- 


resting. 

‘Although, however, we have only very lately been enabled 
to comprehend and bring into definite e facts of this 
science, which for some half-century have been in course of 
accumulation, infinite gratitude is due to those who laid the 
foundation on which we now rear the imposing structure of 
modern meteorology. The man who foresaw the interest and 
importance of mere observations of the weather, and not only 
stored up facts but deduced important conclusions from them, 
was eminent enough in other respects to a short notice 
before we proceed to give an account of ence of meteor- 
ology as it now exists. 

Dr. Dalton was one of the hardy race of yeomen, or small 
landed 2 parece oonpmag Go deep valleys of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Cum) d, and Westmoreland, and lo- 
cally called “statesmen.” His parents eee and he 
retained throughout his life most of the iarities of that 
sect. In his early life he taught mathematics, first to himself 

rwards to others as an occupation, vary- 

- i employment, however, by occasional -labour. 
only nineteen of age he became the principal of a 
school at Kendal, with | a — only to — im, he 
this t for eighteen years, lecturing occa- 
ies natural ae. In the year 1793 he removed to 
Manchester, where he for the remainder of his long life. 
Among Dalton’s amusements at this time was that 


e 


pro- 
pounding and answering enigmas that appeared in the pe- 
riodical ublications of the day, and it is intovesting to notice 


that in the year of his removal to (his 





electric storms that from time to time violently disturb them, | re; 


Kpgpemeter; proves the relation of the aurora to magnetism, 
and puts on record numerous 0 ions on wind, rain, and 
storms, and the mutual relations of all these phenomena. 

In the year 1837 he suffered two attacks of paralysis. Hoe 
had previously contributed valuable memoirs on various de- 
partments of science. His great and best-known work was 
the establishment of the atomic theory, which must always be 
regarded as a most important ap to chemical science, and 
one which, more than any other, has brought about accurate 
knowledge in that department. of physics. Dalton died uni- 
versally respected in the year 1844. 
Our atmosphere, he taught, is never still. If it were com- 
posed only of that mixture of m= | which form its princi- 
pal and essential ingredients and always had an equal tempe- 
rature over different parts of the earth, it might obtain a 
position of stable equilibrium and revolve with the earth with- 
out relative motion ; but this never can be, for the sun’s rays 
heat it irregularly, as different parts of the earth in succession 
come under their influence, so that currents of heated and 
cooler air are in incessant circulation. Vapour of water rising 
from the sea also mingles with the air, and acts as a disturbing 
cause. Hence arise those alternatives of rain and drought, of 
calm and tempest, of heat and cold, which have so powerful 
an influence on all living beings, and above all on man. From 
age to age, from the very earliest period of which we have any 
account, these and shifting conditions have been the 
subject of more or less remark, but it is only lately that men 
have thought of — for a rational cause, by carefully ob- 
serving and recording the exact nature of the changes and the 
times at which they take place. 

To predict changes in the weather, and favourable or unfa- 
vourable seasons, with any certainty, was long the work only 
of the superstitious, the foolish, and the baer vo But means 
have been obtained, since Dalton’s time, by which many ofthe 
most essential changes can be seen, hours and even days be- 
fore they come to pass, in any — spot of sea or land, 
and the course of t storms is now a matter of as strict cal- 
culation as the path of a planet in the heavens. The careful 


,| navigator sees a storm coming when there is no little cloud, 


even of the bigness of a hand; he knows how and when it 
will reach the place where he is, and what he must do if he 
would escape from its violence. The day may come when, 
from data — exact, we may be informed of the probable 
weather a still longer time beforehand, but many more ob- 
servations must be made, and their meaning understood be- 
fore this is likely to happen. 

There are certain simple and easily understood facts and 
observations on which modern meteorology rests. First, the 
air has weight and is highly elastic, and its weight or the 
pressure that it exercises constantly varies. A happy thought 
erent itself to Torricelli, to measure this pressure by 

cing against ita column of mercury in an empty tube. 

He took a tube of strong glass, of considerable length, and 
filled it with clean mercury, and then inverted it in a basin of 
mercury. He was surprised to find that the column of mer- 
cury always sank till it remained stationary thirty inches or 
thereabouts above the level of the oy! in the basin. This 
nearly uniform column of thirty inches, always held up in the 
tube, he concluded must be exactly equivalent in weight or 
pressure to the whole amount of the pressure of the air, since 
there was no air whatever left in the top of the tube, and the 
only thing that could keep the fluid metal from falling into 
the basin must be a counteracting and equal weight arising 
from the body of the air from the earth fo its upper limit. 
But hardly was the experiment made, when it was observed 
that, in times of wind and rain, the mercury did not stand so 
high as in time of continued fine weather. Thus the barome- 
ter or weight-measurer came to be regarded as a weather- 
glass; not that it ever can do more than measure the pressure 
of the air, but because bad weather generally follows the fall, 
and fair weather the rise of the mercury in the tube. 
Used with the anemometer or wind-measurer, which is only 
a carefully made weather-cock of which the indications are 
stered, the direction of the wind and the force with which 
it blows, two other air meteors may be omg, and are 
found to have much relation to each other. mercury, in- 
deed, quite as invariably sinks when high winds are prevalent 
as when rainy weather is at hand. 
Vapour of water is present in the air at all times, but more 
in proportion as the air is warmer. Air at all temperatures 
holds vapour in solution without appearing damp or deposit- 
ing water, but, as the quantity varies with the heat, there is 
often a 2 involving the getting rid of a certain of 
the water. To the isture of the air, req an 
instrument specially contrived. Such is the h , or 
wet-measurer ; but that instrument is of no use without obser- 
vations of temperature, and for this pe oye we must have a 
thermometer or heat-measurer. The old construction of the 
former instrument was very picturesque, but not very precise. 
Who does not remember the monk on the mantel-piece, with 
a cowl which covered his head in the damp, but moved off 
from it when the air was drier? A more accurate contrivance, 
based on the same principle, is still occasionally used. The 
heat-measurer is, as all know, a small tube glass partly 
filled with me or coloured spirit, of which there is a sup- 

ly ina bulb at the extremity. When heat is applied the 

uid in the bulb capes, to occupy @ larger space is 
obliged to force itself somewhat higher in the tube. Cold pro- 
duces a contrary effect. 

There is another equally simple and effectual mode of 
making observations of the state of the air with —— to 
moisture. A glass of cold spring-water, or of ice-water, brought 
into the air on a warm day is soon clouded with pearly drops, 
which have been o from the sudden chilling of the ad- 

lass and its contents. The more moist the 
§ there of ha’ the water extremely cold 





jacent air by the 
air the less need 


Some other uses are made dy ee it — 

t the temperature of the air , not only 

frot but at the same time in different strata of 
earth. Wherever the sun’s rays can reach, the 

cause is manifest; but it is found by experiment that, in shade 
thing Heat is radiated 

| radiation takes place much more rapidly 
| through a clear than in a cloudy . The earth re- 
ceives heat during the day and parts with ff at night. Thus 
there is another constant source of disturbance in the atmo- 





Manchester age being 
then twenty-seven) he drew out a query on the subject of the 
mists seen in calm over ws, &c. In the fol- 
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in view the various facts that bear upon any inquiry, and as 
facts a theories become complex, there cannot be 
e same kind of attention and accuracy, and 
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AT CRUTCHLEY PRIOR. 
Concluded. 


I retired to my bed at once, but not to sleep. My head was 
on fire; my skin was vn | and parched; and my throat like 
a ten} he in an agon “of th on teenie for daylight 
and then lay ng in an y of thirst, ylight. 
The SS ee not 0 sean wes ble 
in the house, except the nibbling of a mouse behind the wain- 
scot; but outside, the wind was rising, and at intervals a few 
heavy drops of rain dashed against the window. 
h a sound as of some one softly ascending the stairs. 
Could it be one of the servants who not yet retired for the 
night? or was it K himself? Yes, it must be the lawyer, 
tormented like myself, r, who had been down-stairs to 
quench his thirst. And yet I had never heard him leave his 
room, into which his page had assisted him more than an hour 
ago. The footsteps stopped opposite my door for a moment, 
as though in doubt, then advanced across the ,and I 
heard a door on the other sey! opened. Impelled by a 
vague feeling of curiosity, I slid out of bed, sh on my 
- ely a few articles of dress, and cautiously opening my 

door, slipped out on to the landing. There was a 

faint light shining under the door of Mr. Kedge’s room, and I 
could hear the of the as some one crossed the 
floor. Feel that it could be no one but Mr. Kedge 
himself, I was about to return to yy here when the light was 
ly time to squeeze my- 

self into a recess between a wardrobe and an old-fashioned 
, before the intruder, if such he was, came out of the 

bedroom, brushed pe | past me, and went gently down- 
stairs; and a moment I heard a door below opened, and 
pulled softly to. I slipped out of the recess, and h on 
a few more clothes, descended the stairs, determined to follow 
out the adventure to the end. I slid the bolt of the front door 


wires afford another almost eq 
means of detecting the electric excitement. 

When the aurora is seen between the observer and the pole 
to which he is nearest, there is an amount of magnetic dis- 
turbance in the earth and air which is even more widely ex- 
tended than the fiercest electric storm. Contrivances are not 
wanting by which this also can be measured and recorded, 
and the of the storm, whether electric or magnetic, 
now traces its own path on the sheet placed to receive the 


The compass-needle is disturbed when the aurora eppears, 
and this connexion of two phenomena Fg so little con- 
nected, is one of those discoveries for which we have to thank 
the modest philosopher whose name we have already con- 
nected with this article. 

curious phenomena of snow and hail involve considera- 
tions not fitted for discussion here, and explanations that would 
rather confuse than enlighten the general reader. They are 
by no means so simple as some of us are in the habit of fancy- 
ing. The consideration of weather, again, is an inclusive ex- 
pression, stating all that we know gong | all the meteors 












































of a country and district, and their mutual on each 
other—is a matter rather rising out of meteorology apart 
of it. But we learn by the observations hitherto made some 
satisfactory ee ees that what for a long time was re- 

ed as ever g and c is really fixed, and that 

e climate of a district hardly , however the season 
a | vary. 

hese results have not been obtained without enormous la- 
bour, and have required the collection of an almost incredible 
amount of conscientious detail. A series of observations has 
been continued for ten years at a thousand localites, requiring, 
of course, as many intelligent and instructed persons, and the 
number of observations in this series amounted to eighty-seven 
millions. Many series were made at intervals oftwo 
hours, day and night, for , at a number of selected sta- 
tions, the corresponding 0 rvations being regularly taken at 
the same moment. It is thus only that material can be col- 
lected from which sound conclusions are to be - 

One of the most important and valuable of the results of 
having a continued and minute record of the state of the air, 
has been the determination of what is called the atmospheric 
wave, which means an ideal surface in the atmosphere at which 
the pressure is everywhere the same. If the atmosphere were 
still and undisturbed, this would be el to the earth’s sur- 
face, and would never vary. Such, however, is by no means 
the case, the variation being sometimes enormous, rapid and 
incessant, and strictly the conditions of and 
storm in the parts of the earth over which the wave is traced. 

Let us conclude with an illustration of the state of this wave 
on the occasion of the storm which seriously injured the 
English and French fleets in the Black Sea on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1854. This was by no means a local storm, as we shall 
see by the state of the wave recorded in meteorological obser- 
vatories, and it serves well to illustrate the nature of meteor- 
= observation. After this storm as many as two hun- 

and fifty reports were obtained from different stations 
and compared together. 

On the 12th November, 1854, the pressure of the air, which 
had been low, was enormously high on the line ranging from 
the west of England into France, almost to the Pyre- 
nees, but at various places east of this line the barometer was 
low. A great undulation of the air was taking place, and the 
ridge of a commencing wave was in the line here stated. As 
yet the storm had not ; but, before four-and- 
twenty hours had caget, this vast wave had moved towards 
the east, the north Y of the crest having then reached Swe- 
den, while the sou had advanced far in the Mediter- 
ranean. It went through the great cities of Berlin, Dresden, 
and the southern having the Alps was lost in their wind- 
ings. On each of this crest the indications of storm were 
Vv 

“Sul another day elapsed, and the wave had now reached 
St. P and Dantzig, while its southern part was close 
to Vienna and had ente the Adriatic, running down the 
coast of Dalmatia. On the 15th it was on the Carpathian 
Mountains, and on the 16th the crest had reaehed the Black 
Bea. "“r that, there were no observatories to mark its pro- 
gress. The storm took place when the low advancing wave 
glided over the gloomy waters of the Black Sea, lo fore the 
crest made its ap) The weather is described as hav- 
ing been favourable enough until the fatal atmospheric wave 
bore down on the spot. Then, indeed, the barometer fell ra- 
pdtv but it was too late. 

e have said that the high.crest so curiously indicated could 
not be unaccompanied by depression. This commenced and was 
traceable at a great distance, and, in point of fact, this depres- 
sion ev here —- advancing wave, while another 
less conailarabl e followed it. But while at the beginning the 
difference was smal! and the result unim wane, Mp rtion 
ne vere t"tepened, ct, in other words, the mercury 

pened, or, other words, m 
stood very low teibed. "Ts strength of the storm was felt 
where the de ion reached its minimum—in the Black Sea 
on the 14th November. At that time the depression had been 
succeeded by the crest of the wave between St. Petersburg and 
the Dalmatian coast. The course of this storm, from its first 
commencement on the shores of the Atlantic till it reached 
the Black Sea, and the rate at which it was travelling, were 
matters Joya! within calculation after it had over 
the British islands, and the time of its probable arrival in the 
Black Sea might have been telegraphed some forty-eight hours 
in advance. 

The wide 


glance round, stepped out, and closed the door after -me. 


with —_ strides up the street. I _ chase at once, taking 
care to keep close to the houses, and to step as lightly as pos- 
sible. I had gained somewhat in the pursuit, and was just 
longing for the sight of a policeman—rather a scarce article in 
Crutchley Prior, I believe—when the unknown for a 
moment under a lamp to pull the large cloak in w’ he was 
wrapped more closely around him; and I saw, with a thrill 
of terror that turned me faint for the moment, that he whom I 
was pers Bae no other than the Black Puritan. I knew 


convinced me that Wd rey before me was as real, as 
much a being of flesh and blood, as myself; and more strongly 
assured than ever that there was some secret at the 
bottom of these mysterious appearances, wh there now 
seemed some prospect of unravelling, I did not slacken my 
ursuit for a moment ; but a figure steadily in view, 
followed at a cautious distance The town clock was 
striking four as I left the last houses behind me, and found 
myself on the country road leading towards the Hall. The 
sky was partially overcast, but the rifts in the clouds 
a few stars looked out, and gave me all the light I needed 


purpose. 

sometimes on my for a moment to look round, on which 

also stood still, and shrank still further into 
the dense shadow of the h with which the 
road was bounded. We the railway station half-a- 
mile to our left ; and passing through a stile a little farther on, 
took a near cut through the , and in a few minutes more 
were in the Hall \ jy this time day was beginning to 
break. When he ,of the steeple-hat reached the terrace, he 
his hand to his mouth, and crowed like 


the low behind the yews. followed, but more cau- 
tiously before; and on reaching the door, found it shut 
and tastened. a my efforts to open it of no avail, I 
passed back through the garden, and rambled up and down 
the fields till breakfast time. The mystery of the Black Puri- 
tan lay like an incubus on my mind, and my thoughts re- 
fused to fix themselves on any other subject. I determined to 
tell Kedge everything as soon as he should arrive ; perhaps he 
t be able to solve the mystery ; at all events, it was onl 
t that he should be made acquainted with the fact of suc 
a strange visitant having access to his house, without, so far 
as I — eon hee of the fact. 

After I down into the garden, and was 
surprised to find it already occupied. Sergeant Flint and two 
stvenapere wore pastng eae of the walks, engaged in earnest 
conversation. e of the two was a ara. 
portly gentleman, dressed in black, with a keen but good-hu- 
m face ; while the other, judging from appearances, was 
his servant. They came towards me, and the sergeant intro- 
duced the gentleman in black as Doctor Y——, from D—, in 
the midland counties. 

“ As you are, in one sense, connected with the family,” said 
conversation, “ there 


spread of telegraphic communication has great! 
facilitated meteorol observations of importance, and ref y 
already allowed warning to be given of some 
storms advan in certain directions. e mode in which 
certain storm- will veer round, blowing in successi 
from all points of the compass, but in regular order, and even 
the di of the storm, were all more or less calculable. 


ed. 
after the fashion of the portrait of Sir E 
in one of the rooms of the Hall.” 
Y. all that I had seen and heard 


you last heard of Lame | 
“ Exactly 


with as little noise as possible, and after giving a ay ties 


kept on at a steady pace, | ad 


: | story of the deception that had 


-|me to be dressed exactly as he was at the 
d . 


| 


~Oaxa UPR BZSeraceesazeeadcih = 


explain that, there is an old and deadly 
between them. tg Fa 


“ Never. 
“Then I may as well tell it you while 


F 


: the sergeant 
to lak tor a key that will #¢ the lock of this iron-eaiy 


door.” 

“Mr. Gerald Crutchley,” he began, “as you are no 
aware, is a son of the late, and a younger brother o' rn 
sent proprietor of Crutchley Prior. His father lived here, ang 
he was born and brought up in the old Hall; and was wey 
known round the country side for his kind heart, his goog 


3 


a but several of the chief tenants 
and some of the better class of tradespeople of the neighbou. 
ing town, and their famili 


es. 
1 | the ball were Sir Ralph’s chief agent and man of 
A business, Mr 


, and pretty daughter Barbara, who at thy 
time lived in the house in which iis. Keke now sole hk 
was the whim of Mr. Gerald to be dressed for the occasion ey. 
actly in the style of the Puritan whose portrait hangs oye 

ur fireplace, to whom, in point of features, he @ strik. 
be and most remarkable likeness ; and when after supper 
walked into the largest saloon without his mask, you 
have sworn that the portrait had stepped out of he frome 
a little while, so ing was the resemblance,—except tha 
the cheeks of Mr. had in them more of the natural bu 
and freshness of youth than those of his grave ancestor. Ge. 
sald, whe ot thas tiene was fall of B® cad epicite bed em 
e for a prett ‘ soon singled out sweet Barban 
Drinkwater, and danced with her several times. This was bu, 
the commencement of an acquaintance which 
ao both — into a S eeliens cane : w 
the old story—stolen m moonlight rambles, and vow 
oe ar dah aadt Gon oot This went on for 
several months, whether with or without the cognisance of 
Barbara’s father I cannot say. The end of it was ‘ 
Gerald went one day to his father, Sir Ralph, and in his wild, 
impetuous way told him that he loved the girl, and asked the 
ol baronet’ consent to Mie . The old man was fr 


r 


=. 


was just in time to see the dusky outline of a man hastening thing that hi 


urge, he 
ment, and set off for the Continent, taking Gerald with hin 


Previously to , however, the old baronet had an inter. 
view with Mr. water, who no doubt received his instruc. 
tions as to what his future policy was to be; for no sooner had 


father and son quitted the , than he intimated to 
Kedge, who was at that time a clerk in his office, that he 
full permission to woo and win the pretty But 
bara had been wooed and won already, as her father very wel 
knew, and had no heart left to a one; and 
stood out with all her woman’s strength, alike 

ceasing efforts of her father to drive her the way he would 
have her go, and the fervent professions of an admirer whon 
she detested and despised. Thus “> ~ went on, till one 

to 


e 


fell in ruins her. How was she to know 
Gerald Crutchley in question was merely a cousin of 
she loved? Mr. Drinkwater knew how to make use of 


g 
see 


water died of apoplexy, and K succeeded to his busines. 
Sir Ralph returned to England a time; and not till Ge 
rald had been several hours at Crutchley did he learn that his 
love was lost to him for ever, and hear from her own lips the 
A -_S been practised upon her. oe 
parted for ever: an same night Gerald disappeared 
the Hall, and was heard of no more for upwards of two year. 
It is said that the old man took the ion of his favourite 
son very much to heart, and that his end was hastened by it 
When he lay dying, his cry was continually for Gerald; ba 
he never saw his boy's face again. The night before he died 
he sent for Barbara; but what passed between them was never 
year afterwards she trod the same 
dark road herself, laying down the ‘weary burden of her lift 
thankfully. It was whispened at the time, that but for 
Kedge’s unkindness, ee life might have 
been prolonged,—but on this point I speak without any cer 
tla nore house wes Gatied by wocing’s wal gun 
in charge of the was a 
tired in a long black cloak, walk unannounced into the room 
——— was sitting, and taking the 
of greeting, pass u 
But after the first start she recognised ; 
for what purpose he had come, held her tongue, and never 
mentioned his visit till long 
his last farewell. It was but a short time after this event 
the malady broke out which eventually necessitated his 
placed under my care. It is in some degree heredi 
grandfather ha been afflicted in the same way ; 
annals of the Crutchley family they are not the on 
a similar kind. It has been his fancy ever since h 
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which was placed a thick book, covered with a 


style, with an earthen pipkin in one corner, com 
nitare of the aj 
few bunches 

resting on it, supported his drooping 


fast asleep, in whom I i at once the 


possession of Venice, 

mean at this mo- 
ment and France, and Italy is unable to 
keep peaceable possession of Naples. A fanatical priest is able 
to raise a tumult in the cit yitself, and Rome is capable of sup- 
tain of brigands to disturb the provinces. 


foun 

ong one side | Never was there a time which would tas poeaingss 
one end of | the immediate fruition of the hopes of Tralian 

ece of sack- | students of the University of Naples t 
ing ; and it struck me that the book so covered had been used | enthusiasm u; i Need they 
as a pillow. An oaken table and chair, made in a rude antique | aided —- volunteers of Garibaldi, 
leted the fur- | Army. 
ent. On the table stood a loaf and a| absurd enterprise must be the re-entry of the Austrians into | well 
grapes; and seated close to it, so that his arms, | Milan long before the Italians could reach Venice. Garibaldi, 
head, was a man, appa-| when he promises the mobs of Milan that Venice and Rome 


patriots. e 
merch win, ES 
pon the Quadrilateral, and might be bravely 
ead otan OF tos Regular 
it the days of miracles are past, and the end of any such 


shall soon be theirs, and when he talks of “ the power of ideas 


tl 
which had haunted me from the evening of my arri at | and the future of Italy,” can hardly have forgotten how im- 
Crutchley Prior, and the hero of the sad story which Doctor possible he found it to retain occupation of Rome even when 


. yea eat interrogativel the docto 
“ Asleep?” murm' ‘ , to r. 
“Dead?” replied the docto: . 


it was in his possession, and how little even those prodigies of 
conduct and valour which are, after all, the deeds upon which 
his reputation as a great soldier still rests, availed to resist a 


r, gravely. 
And so indeed it proved. He had Sn dead upward of an | very moderate French army. He at least cannot be so mad as 
hour when discovered—the cause, disease of the heart, acom- | to provoke a collision with the two greatest military Powers 


int from which he had been 


for years. On the/|of 


rope ; he cannot have it in his mind to attempt Verona 


table, under his crossed hands and bent head, was found the | with the volunteers of Milan, and to march upon Rome with 
following unfinished letter, addressed to her he had so faith-| the students of Naples. The very facts which excite the peo- 


fully loved :— 
“ My DARLING Barsara :—At length the seven long years 
are ended ; the term of my righteous punishment for deserting 
ou, my love, like a base coward that I was, and leaving you 


ple of Italy oe to warn them against the risk of any foolish 
enterprise. The storms which are now lowering over Ital 

are ca from the quarter of Paris. If Napoleon i. 
had any real desire that Italy should be united and should be 


in the hands of those who cared neither for your happiness nor | 2dependent, is it to be supposed that Rome would give forth 


mine. I have told you, in my previous letters, how for a long 
time past I have counted the months and weeks—nay, the da 
even—before the term of my punishment should expire, 
should be at liberty to make one more pilgrimage to the 
fairer to me than all others on earth, and obtain 
those dear relics whose hiding-place you reveal 
moonlit eve when I met you walking in the garden, ong after 
paper A dete Pench ), te 
must not expect to see seven lo: 
atanend. And now dean x 
my Barbara n: and the relics are here—here—resting on 
Tet off eight, days - befor tm 

“T set ight days fore the time, so great was 
my impatience; and walking by night, and resting b 
day, 1008 reached the old Hall where I was born. At | & 


ire. and | | A man like Cavour might force the hand of the 


her ds of brigands in a never failing succession, or that 
Ricasoli should have been compelled to give way to Rattazzi? 
peror when 


he had already ed him to allow his hand to be forced, 


¢| but Garibaldi and Mazzini can scarcely suppose that the same 
to me one | °ft violence would be suffered from them. In all these dis- 


cords they who look on from afar may easily discern the finger 


me [| Of France, and, if it be France who is dropping in from time 
were | t© time these causes of trouble, the very worst thing the friends 
an end, and soon I shall see | °f Italy could do would be to afford to the Emperor an excuse 


for an open quarrel. 

Italy, if she is wise, will be content to wait and grow strong. 
It is still but too plain from the letters which reach us y 
that she has already more provinces than she knows how to 
govern in the face of the hostile influences and perfidious in- 


when the planets told me that the long-expected hour was|‘Tigues in action against her. Venice is quite beyond the 


come, I started after dusk for the little town and the once fa- 
miliar house where my Barbara 
“a, well-remembered way, whose secret was known to you 
me alone, and so up-stairs into the room of which you told 
me. He was there, Barbara—cur enemy—! like a hog, 
snoring in his sleep; and I could have him, oh! so 
deftly and easily; but when I laid my hand on him I seemed 
to see your face fro 
hear you ee oe ;? so for your sake I 
reptile by, and ed him not. I looked for the secret spring 
at the spot you mentioned—on the left side of the chimney- 
piece, close to the fifth acanthus leaf, counting from the top— 
and in a moment the secret closet flew open me. And 


there I found them: a bundle of my own letters to you; a| Naples? The true policy of Italy would appear 


power of Italy in her present state, and Austria is an enem 


used to live. I entered by the | With whom she could not cope single-handed, even if Garibal- 


had accomplished his design of arming all the Italian youth. 
If she is to get Venice, it must be by the action ot time, and 
pA development of common sense in the councils of Aus- 
t To obtain Rome for her capital seems at this moment 
less hopeful than it ever was. If it be true that the Pope is 


wning at through about to die, the occupation of Rome becomes more valuable 
_ re $¢--y- to the Bageeer oX B8 Teach Gan has been at any time 


ed possession of it. What, then, is to be ed 
by this revival of revolutionary elements in Italy? What end 
is proposed by these Parliaments at Genoa, these 
demonstrations at Milan, and these contests in the streets of 
to be to con- 


lock of your dear brown hair; your half of the love-token | 80lidate what she has, and to wait her opportunity for more. 


which we broke between us that happy summer evening 
which we passed together; and, daster then all else, those 


She has hitherto been so prudent that no pretence has been 
offered to the Emperor by whose vigour she has gained what 


last lines written to me by you two days before you died. | She has, or to {ho Tenpever ot whee expanse do has beseute 
Died !—You have never bees dead to we love, else how could | ® 28tion, to undo what has been done. But if France should 


saa” 


Not a word more: there he had broken offforever. Round |*24 public mestings, 


repent Austria may hope. In such case the vapouring of clubs 
of wees by excuse for coy 


compliance on the part of France, would be a welcome ground 
pyre cy Se = beg. — T & thin gold| o¢ mes both to France and Austria. It is quite true that 


chain, containi 
were buried with him. 


—_——— > - 
GARIBALDI REAPPEARS. 
Is IT A GOOD OR A BAD OMEN? 
The reappearance of Garibaldi in Italy is a ot weakness 


inthe Government of Victor Emmanuel. Under the strong 
hand of Cavour the chivalric hero of Italian freedom was kept 


in his solitude, and uced only when some enterprise 
saws be cablored’ Mock aes occu! upon = 


missions, and was seen only when upon some des- 


perate service in which, if he had failed, he would have paid 
promised. 


of his | ble that he 


Italy never can be strong until she has Rome for her capital 
and Venetia for a province ; but the misfortune is that she can 
“ obtain these elements of strength by the aid or sufferance 
of her neighbours, and her neighbours do not wish her to be 
strong. There is for it but to wait her unity 
patiently, and to do rash while waiting. it was a 
mighty work, as the poet says, to found the Roman nation, it 
is no less arduous a work to reunite it after it has been for so 
long a time shattered.— Times, March 24. - 


—_—__>_—_— 
AN OLD, BUT TERRIBLE, STURY. 
Lord Carnarvon’s statement in the House of Lords last 


the forfeit, and the cause of Italy would not have been com-| night os agers | the affairs of Poland was so true and so terri- 


Ricasoli had inherited sufficient of the pol 


t have gone much further than he did in con- 


master to conjure down the great spirit of i ac- | demning the oppressor of that unfortunate country. But while 


and to hold in hand the enthusiasm of the Italian people. | the sympathy 


They believed sagen in Cavour, for knew him 
at once enterprising and subtle ; they ‘confi 
cause he was the disciple of Cavour, and 


to be | tial consideration is all for 
to Ricasoli, be- | Poles were happy, but sorry if the Czar were vexed. The 
because he was ex-| Treaty of Vienna had been set aside in every particular, which 


the noble is all for Poland, his pruden- 
Rote, He would be glad if the 


pected to follow the traditions of his master with equal perti-| was a general scandal and open shame; but, on the other 


guide this revolution under weaker —— 
ts do not believe in his impetuosity 
en Cavour was cautious and dilato: 


nacity, although with less astuteness. But Rattazzi comes to| hand, Europe had a solemn assurance of three 
or in his 
ry, 


successive Em- 


The ardent | perors that they really desired to observe its conditions, only 
independence. | they could not or would not, or at all events they did not, do 
they were content|so. Alexander L. reiterated 


assurances that he meant to fulfil 


to wait; when Ricasoli postponed the moment of action, they | the conditions to which he had bound himself at Vienna; and 


felt sure that it was a postponement, and not an abandonment. 
In these men they were sure they had Italian Ministers with 
an Italian policy ; building up an independen 


dom, and 1 fm * 
, and not mere 
be the dependent of France. 





during his lite the Poles were quiet and t. But he 
passe away from his Empire o romise it the promise 
g fulfilled. In a paroxysm of disappointment and irrita- 


er a nation which should | tion the Poles rose in arms to exact their treaty rights from 


his successor. Nicholas crushed the insurrection beneath 
i Europe that all constitutional rights 


the had been thereby forfeited—a despotic assumption 
in to illuminations, | Lord Palmerston remonstrated en 
cries, and that a rival Parliament| vain. No relaxation of the sentence 


w 
against, but in 
national outlawry took 


an 
has been instituted more popular than that which meets in the pane Stag He teins aie eae But on the 
accession 0: xander II. 


Itis very probable that the po 


pular mind of Italy sees | once more, an 
clearly the position of the half-formed nation. It noe Cae in set 


concession were held out 
d circumstantial promises were actually made 
form and under official sanction. All these have been 


e suspicion for the Italians to entertain that the Emperor | broken like the rest; and although there has not been in | 


of the French, when he set his 
tention to create a new rival to 
carve out a de: 
ofGermany. Itis very natural in them to suppose that Na- 
folcon TIT. would be es unwill: ee ee ee 

ly Austrian ; and it is not to the im- 


dency of France while w 


pg of those Italians, who expected to obtain Italy| and its present condition is, poy: me 


the Italians, and believe that the of 


~hew ~ lhe in- ae pe ape re ee pe 
tended only to | in the expression i tent than the wearing o! 
eakening the power | and the singing of national hymns, multitudes phgamene. | 


is no responsible government in any 


Ministry of Rattazzi 
Means little more than Italy for the French. Under these | nicipal councils, which the people were, for some reason, bid- 


circumstances it is not wonderful that the old Mazzini | den to elect, have never been allowed to meet. Voluntary as- 
pm mepenepl po i its head, or that the elements of | sociation, under any has been interdicted ; the expression 
Fortes end we i be visible in action. | of public opinion, in however moderate, is treated as 
Milanese are , “ Rome the Mi- | treason ; even the patriotic h. in churches has 
Nanegitdice are employing themselves in the institution of been put down ; and as for freedom of the press, the last com- 
National Rifle Clubs. the citizens to drill and | ment on that is contained in the brief announcement that 
arm, but to them at their ee ee eae ee cen, anes howe hed Neem ed supe 
and Victor Emmanuel. how far will Rifle | materials for en atts Wacken Gee 

in Lombardy enable either Garibaldi or Victor Em-| more.” He was last before 


his | worthless; and to the vain 


& secret tribunal, and tortured to extort confession of the names 
of his workmen and literary confidants. after night he 
was flogged for hours together, by order of his Russian j 
for no Pole was permitted to be present during his 
murder. Constant throughout his sufferings, he defied to the 
last the powers of the torturers, and no word was wrung from 
him compromising his dependants or friends. His physical 
strength proved unequal to that of his mind, and he sank to 
rest in his bloodstained ceil. Alexander Zamoyski was flogged 
to death within the last few gays in the capital of Polani A. 4 
command of the officers of the Russian Emperor; but all 
ding, Lord Carnarvon thinks the Emperor means 
No question having been raised for debate, Lord Russell, on 
the part of the Government, had nothing to reply to; and his 
may rather be considered as a spontaneous expression 
of opinion than as an answer or rejoinder. He in the 
outset, what few will be disposed to gainsay, that of all = 
sons in this country he who holds the seals of the Foreign 
ent for the time being was the least at liberty to ook 
is mind without reserve on the condition of a foreign State. 
Unless his advice were > | to be acted on by a foreign Go- 
vernment, or unless he coul —_— to enforce it by arms, it was 
worse than useless that he should propose it frequently. There 
were no doubt _—— when the Government of this coun- 
was justified in remonstrating against a particular course 
o' Ao ; but the Foreign Minister of England must not for- 
get that it he too often meddled unsuccessfully in the domes- 
tic affairs of other countries, the ~~ and authority of Eng- 
land would be lessened inevitably in the estimation of the 
world. He would therefore volunteer no pledge as to diplo- 
matic re tations to be made to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg atthe present moment. But having thus guarded himself 
trom misapprehension, the noble Secre of State declared he 
could not tate to repeat what he formerly said upon 
the subject. No sanction or approval had ever been given by 
any English Minister to the partition, which was reprobated by 
Mr. Pitt in 1791 in terms hardl —ay~ than those used by 
Mr. Fox. It was pend cae ag he ewise, to Lord Castlereagh, to 
bear in mind how zealously he strove in 1815 to secure con- 
stitutional li! for the Poles. This endorsement of hi 
opinions, now historical, is a valuable service rendered to 
good cause. Lord Russell lays it down that however manifest 
the violation of the Treaty of Vienna, the eness of the 
conditions in that treaty respecting Poland renders it impossi- 
ble for —y ~ to enforce their ic performance. 

A great deal, we imagine, be said upon this part of 
the controversy were there any practical purpose to be gained 
by it. Substantially it matters little, in our opinion, whether 
such be the true version or not. yo ee J understands who 
takes the trouble of reading the es to at a, 
that they were meant to secure to the Poles constitutio’ 
freedom ‘in some shape, and national institutions in some form ; 
Som co ee or form do 
these ant but o people enjoy 
cnn! Under the rule of non-in with the internal 
affairs of our neighbours, it is not our duty to incite the Poles 
to revolt, or to promise them aid should they do so, But it is 
our right, and it is our duty as a free people, to bear our testi- 
mony aloud and alwa: the and incontestable 
breach of treaty ob! ions like those of 1815. We sacrificed 
ou as any other nm | to secure peace and interna- 


freedom at that period. For the sake of these ob- 
jects we acquiesced, per too easily, in transfers of territory 
and population from one to another. But neither 
os Gosemmans nor the le of this country ever intended 
to sacrifice the rights of It was not our interest to 


do so; on the contrary, it was our obvious and declared inte- 
sptrit and unity of the Polish sation aa an jpdlspensable means 
an in as an e means 
Yor Baro Muscovite aggression. We 
after , in abies €o weed of on nate 
gentleman for it that the sti we made on the subject 
- ie / f th eee ak the 
not change the nature of the o ns so or 
equities of the case. Nationally we have a right to call 
on Russia to do justice to Poland, and that right we shall ne- 
ver forego.— News, March 26. 





PLAIN TRUTHS PLAINLY SPOKEN. 


be ae tl M aned iPass, free Sao paners feos. 
pamphlet recently pu in m pen ofa - 
sian prince, with a } and unpronouncable name— 
roukow. vate entitled “ The trath about Runt 
and its contents gave such offence to the Russian Government, 
sap 4 y ordered the writer home to account for 
his uct. The writer declined the invitation in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Alexander, and we crave attention to 
the followin, , because of the light which it throws on 
the inner life of Russia—noble and 2 pms “Your Ma- 
jesty,” says the Prince in his reply. admit that the only 
privilege of the Russian noble w. the Government has not 
trampled under foot, is that of not being newer in public, 
as the rural classes are, but of being pat wpe the 
office of the political . You will not astonished, 
Sire, of learning that I have no intention of returning to Rus- 
sia to claim that noble privilege. ordinance condemns 
me to the forfeiture of the title of Prince. Sire, in our days a 
title to which the exercise of political power is not attached is 
of Prince I attach 
But your Majesty has not the right to deprive me of it, for 
ancestors did not receive it from youre. My ancestors bore it 
by reason y: Npete mba see A they exercised, just as you 
exercise your sovereignty at moment. My aricestors, as 
you know, Sire, were Grand Dukes, and governed Russia at a 
time when your Majesty's ancestors were not even simple 
Counts of Oldenburg. 

No member of the house of Romanoff has ever, we suspect, 
received from a Russian noble a missive so biting, sarcastic, 


and as this, 

arbiter of life and death in a purely despotic, is a strik- 

pe hy FAN a Be dds In another part of the 

same letter, Prince Dolgoroukow tells Em 

equally unpalatable facts. “ You reign,” he says, “over the 
em; 


largest in y 3 
rule 75,000,000 of subjects, and you cannot 
have no money, and no " ou 
we the title of Autocrat, and you cannot enforce the execu- 
‘ion of your orders ; you cannot uproot abuses. Landed pro- 
are ruined, merchants are ruined, ie pesenta ae 
oppressed and discontented, 
throughout Russia. 
it is leading Russia 
catastrophes, and it is 
Pains ad pot erage mated oe 
a represen! to the 
the advice which he is ‘ibely 
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ruin or assassination overtakes him, as it has done 0 many of 
his predecessors.—Zuropean Times, March 22. 


_ eo" 
MR. PEABODY’S FORETHOUGHT. 


Elsewhere we notice the great gift of the American million- 
aire to our metropolitan poor. The following extract, from 
his letter to the Trustees whom he appoints, illustrates his 
practical forethought. és 

* # “My object being to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and needy of this a metropolis, and to promote their 
comfort and happinéss, I take pleasure in apprising you that 
I have determined to transfer to you the sum of £150,000, which 
now stands available for this purpose on the books of Messrs. 
George Peabody and Co., as you will see by the accompanying 
correspondence. ‘ ; 

“In committing to you in full confidence in your judgment 
the administration of this fund, I cannot but feel grateful to 
you for the onerous duties you have so cheerfully undertaken 
to perform, and I sincerely hope and trust that the benevolent 
feelings that have prompted a devotion of so much of your va- 
luable time will be appreciated not only by the present but fu- 
ture generations of the people of London. - 

“ T have few instructions to give or conditions to im , but 
there are some fundamental principles from which it is m 
solemn injunction that those intrusted with its application 
never, under any circumstances, depart. 

“ First and foremost among them is the limitation of its uses 
absolutely and exclusively to such pu as may be calcu- 
lated directly to ameliorate the condition and augment the 
comforts of the poor who, either by birth or established resi- 
dence, form a recognized portion of the population of Lon- 
don. 

“Secondly, it is my intention that now and for all time there 
shall be a rigid exclusion from the management of this fund of 
any influences calculated to impart to it a character either sec- 
tarian as regards religion or exclusive ,in relation to local or 
party politics. - ti Tee 

“ Thirdly, in conformity with the foregoing conditions it is 
my wish and intention that the sole qualifications for a parti- 
cipation in the benefits of this fund shall be an ascertained 
and continued condition of life such as brings the individual 
within the description (in the ordinary sense of the word) of 
‘the poor’ of London, combined with the moral character and 

conduct as a member of society. It must therefore be 
eld to be a violation of my intentions if | duly qualified 
and deserving claimant were to be excluded either on the 
grounds of religious belief or of political bias. 

“ Without, in the remotest degree, desiring to limit your dis- 
cretion in the selection of the most suitable means of giving 
effect to these objects, 1 may be permitted to throw out for 
your consideration, among the other projects which will ne- 
cessarily occupy your attention, whether it may not be found 
conducive to the conditions specified above for their ultimate 
realization, and least likely to present difficulties on the 
grounds I have pointed out for avoidance, to apply the fund, 
or a portion of it, in the construction of such improved dwel- 
lings for the poor as may combine in the utmost possible de- 
gree the essentials of healthfulness, comfort, social enjoyment, 
and economy.” ™ e 4 

—-_>—_————_ 
“ Nor Far From THE Truts.”—Under this title the Times 
publishes the following letter :—“ I am told to understand that 
to ask our Emperor to open your exhibition. I hope 
{a charity you will bring him into the building blindfooled, 
and so he shall save the miserable indignation we have suf- 
fered from looking at your horrid building. Hi! Hi! we mock 
ourselves at you when we see from the park the big 
Dome built on boards and half hid by the big shed. Oh the 
ly brik and the btful shed to call all Europe to see! 
Why you bost so much? If you only say we build the shed 
then no one laugh. Even the little boy the guide he say 
‘dam ugly.’ I have, &., Jutes Prrer. Leicester Square, 
Hotel Sabloniére.” 





FINAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHURCH'S 
HEART OF THE ANDES, 
At GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 


Admission 25 cents. 
Visitors will please bring their Opera Glasses. 
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Affairs in Europe. 

By sundry steamers—particularly the Hibernian, of the ne- 
ver-failing Portland line—Liverpool and London advices to 
the 28th ult. have been received; but the record offers no 
temptation to extended comment. Parliament appears to be 
settling down into dullness, as though it were pre-arranged 
between the Ministerial and the Opposition leaders—as is by 
some believed to be the truth—that no divisions shall take 
place during the session, by which the stability of the Govern- 
ment might be endangered. A recent visit made by Lord 
Derby to Windsor, whence all ordinary guests are excluded, 
confirms the popular impression on this point. Thus perhaps 
it is that motions and resolutions in either House, involving 
principles or positions that might in common times bring on a 
test vote, are now languidly debated and quietly withdrawn, 
Even Mr. Gregory and his clique, reckless of consequences if 
they can but serve their Southern friends, vainly try to 
elicit partisanship. A decorous lethargy prevails so far as 
grave or international topics are concerned, acrimony being 
only evinced when conflicts are personal, as was the one that 
occurred not long since between Sir Robert Peel and The 
O'Donoghue, and one more recent amongjthe Lords of the Up- 
per Chamber, whose strife is pleasantly described in another 
column. To Mr. Gregory however must be awarded, in fair- 
ness, the credit of having made one hit—that is to say, of 
having brought forward one matter, in his view of which he 
will assuredly be sustained. We allude to the case of the pri 
vate British steamer Labuan, seized at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande river, on the 1st of February last, by the U. 8. frigate 
Portemouth, on pretence that she was breaking the blockade. 
Inasmuch as the ship was neutral, the waters were neutral 
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proof how the woman rises superior to the Queen. 
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North versus South; an Eventful Week. 











leaning now to this side, now to that. 


and the cargo—which was being taken on board from Metamo- 
ras, a neutral port—was neutral also and not contraband of 
war, it seems hardly doubtful that restitution will be made. 
The Under-Secretary of State announced that the settlement 
was in the hands of Lord Lyons, as we previously knew, and 
intimated further that a British ship of war had been ordered 
to the Rio Grande, to protect the interests of her Majesty’s 
subjects. This is right. Wanton captures ought, if possible, 
to be prevented ; for no indemnity, at least none such as is 
likely to be obtained, can compensate for losses and vexations 


While the nation has been busily discussing the contempla- 
ted memorial of the Prince Consort—the public interest in 
which militates slightly against that felt in the International 
Exhibition—the Queen has gone through a sad and touching 
ceremony. She has laid the first stone of the Mausoleum in 
the gardens of Frogmore, wherein the Prince's remains 
are to be finally deposited, and where we are told (may 
the time be far remote!) her Majesty desires that her own 
may also rest. There are royal vaults beneath the splendid 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, where not a few of her Ma- 
jesty’s lineage are buried; but in this choice we read further 


Those who care to “survey mankind from China to Peru,” 
with an eye to the world’s political welfare, would find more 
to arrest their attention in several European capitals, than 
London just now offers. If in Paris agitation and uneasiness 
be slight, at St. Petersburg the latter is general, while sum- 
mary measures adopted to put down the former are held to be 
little consistent with the progressive and reforming tendencies 
claimed for the second Alexander. The sad condition of War- 
saw is pictured in a borrowed article above. Rome continues 
the battle-ground for re-actionary intrigues, the French Com- 
mandant extending further and further the area of his occu- 
pation in the Papal domain. Naples, worked upon by priestly 
sympathies and Bourbon gold, kicks desperately against its 
new rulers and would-be saviours. Turin halts between the 
counsels of prudence and the stimulants applied by Garibaldi, 
though, as is well shown above in an extended argument 
on the subject, rashness at the moment might ruin the 
whole Italian Kingdom. From Athens the news is misty ; 
and it seems to be doubted by the sceptical whether 
the Greek insurrection be absolutely and entirely put 
down. We hear however of the arrival of warlike 
peace-makers in the roadstead of Nauplia, in the shape of cer- 
tain French and British frigates. Debarred from intervention 
where hostilities are conducted on a large scale, these peculiar 
mediators have often done good service to petty states and 
small bodies of insurgents, by throwing themselves as it were 
between the combatants and almost peremptorily forbidding 
bloodshed. The only acceptable item, that we can glean from 
continental journals, tells us that Leopold, King of the Belgi- 


Our epitome of last Saturday concluded with the words of 
the prophetic Almanacs: “ Expect great news about this time.” 
And verily it has come upon us. The commencement of the 
siege of York Town, by General McClellan; the surrender of 
Island No. Ten to the U. 8. forces; and the great and sanguin- 
ary battles of Sunday and Monday last, at Pittsburgh Landing 
on the Tennessee River, confirm that anticipation to the full. 
And we must term that two days’ conflict a great engage- 
ment, because it merits that distinction, from the number of 


Southerners gave way; and the latest accounts tell us that 
the U. S. cavalry was in full pursuit. On the whole, it is 
tolerably clear that on Sunday the U. S. forces were in no 
slight peril and that the South came near gaining a great vic. 
tory. On Monday, it is’no less clear that the North did gain 
one. 

We have alluded to discrepancies in theaccounts given by 
eye-witnesses. What these are generally worth may be gathered 
from the late Duke of Wellington’s answer to some one who 
was pestering him, in a large and crowded ball-room, about 
Waterloo. “ How would you like,” said he, “to describe all 
the movements going on around us at this moment?’ There 
are no official accounts published of these two bloody days at 
Pittsburgh Landing. But any one, who has read the two re. 
ports that have figured side by side in our N.Y. papers, furnished 
by two correspondents of Western papers, must have been 
struck by the extraordinary contrast. We do not name the 
sources, for it is not in the spirit of fault-finding that we make 
this remark—rather in the desire to excuse ourselves from 
inaccuracies. The one writes of Sunday thus: “At 
12 o'clock, the entire line (U.S.) was engaged, but in full re. 
treat.” At 4, he says that, the enemy had taken several bat- 
teries of guns ; and adds these astounding words: “ Thousands 
of our soldiers who had taken refuge under the bank of the 
river utterly refused to fight, and in fact, they could not, 
as officers and men were mixed in inextricable confusion. The 
army at this time seemed to be utterly defeated.” To this 
follows the relief afforded by the gun-boats, and then night- 
fall—Now take the other correspondent’s detail ; he is still 
speaking of Sunday: “Shortly after noon, the enemy made a 
grand attack on our whole line. Our force obstinately held 
their ground until the enemy hurled the entire force of 70,000 
men against us. Our line fell back, under the pressure, in good 
order, half or three-quarters of a mile, abandoning the camp 
to the enemy, taking a position in @ semicircle on the bank of 
the river. Here they stood immoveable, and fought obstinately 
five hours, the ground being fought over and over again.” 
Then came up the gun-boats; then came General Buell (%) ; 
then more fighting with “ appalling slaughter ;” then night. 
We remember an officer, who fought at the battle of Alma 
where his regiment lost 100 men, telling us that at the close of 
the day his comrades debated among themselves whether the 
affair had been a skirmish or a general engagement. There is 
much clever guess-work, depend upon it, in these dash- 
ing communications from the battle-field. We prefer to 
wait until careful and trustworthy persons have sifted 
and balanced the returns. And this brings us to the 
killed, wounded, and prisoners—the losses in which were 
absolutely printed in the first instance in the newspapers 
here, as having on one side about equalled the force probably 
engaged on the first day. We deeply regret however 
to believe that it has been enormously heavy. The 
New York papers now speak, unofficially, of their own 
as 7,000, including 2,000 prisoners taken, with their General 
Prentiss, early in the first day’s affair. What the South must 
have lost can only be roughly guessed, and we decline to guess 
it. Their chief-in-command, General Sydney Albert Johnston, 
was killed on the field by a cannon-ball, and rumour has it 
that Beauregard lost an arm. 

Offering the opinion with the humility due from a civilian, 
we incline to think that the enforced surrender of Island No. 
Ten, in the Mississippi, implies more skill and military genius 
than any other event of the war. The delay, perhaps, may 
have chafed the unthinking, who require to have every thing 





men engaged, from the terrible losses suffered on either side, . SZ P 

from the desperate nature of the fighting; from the swaying to | on the victors’ side; and the results have been immense 
and fro of victory, and finally from the consequences that 
may ensue. The Southerners were the attacking party. 
— | Generals Sydney Johnston and Beauregard, their ablest leaders 
in the field, believing themselves (as they unquestionably were) 
superior in force to General Grant, U.S., who occupied a posi- 
tion at the place that has given a name to the fight, marched 
leisurely from Corinth at ‘the close of the last week, and 
threw themselves in overwhelming strength upon the 
Northeners, at an early hour on Sunday. Resisted with 
desperate gallantry, the Confederates obtained considerable 
advantages during the earlier hours of the day, capturing 
one General officer, many hundreds of men, and several bat- 
teries of guns. In the atternoon however two Federal gun- 
boats steamed into position, and by the heaviness of their fire 
checked the promising Southern advance. At this point the 
accounts of eye witnesses differ. Some say that General Wal- 
lace’s division now came upon the field, bringing much-needed 
relief to the out-numbered Northern army, and so far contri- 
buted to turn the tide of battle that lost guns and lost positions 
were recovered. Others tell us that it was only after night- 
fall that this first reinforcement arrived, and that it was by |. _ 
mutual consent that the carnage ceased on Sunday. Be that |" Virginia. As for the Coast—Beaufort and Charleston and 
as it may ; there is no doubt that General Buell’s division was 
ferried over to General Grant’s aid during the night, and was 
immediately hurried to the frost ; as also that General Bragg si- 
multaneously reinforced Beauregard and Johnston, with troops 
estimated at 25,000 under his command. But when we come to 
speak of numbers, we confess ourselves at fault, so gross is the 
exaggeration now become habitual on the part of the press. 
If the magnitude of an affair is to be chronicled, thousands are 
added to the roll of the participants ; if the desperation of a 
defence is to be celebrated, a corresponding reduction is made. 
Thus the two armies ranged in order of battle on Monday are 
roughly set down at 70,000 men on aside. At any rate they 
fought for many hours with determined obstinacy, Fortune 
Finally the 





done off-hand. But there has been scarcely a life lost 


Before daylight on Monday, the Island was surrendered 
to Captain Foote, U.S. N.; and General Pope, having 
|meanwhile crossed from New Madrid into Tennessee, 
completed the well-devised achievement by cutting off and 
capturing the Southern force that had defended or co- 
operated in the defence of the Island. The whole story must 
be familiar to our readers, and we wish we had room for it— 
particularly for an account of the masterly movement of 
vessels through the bayous and almost impassable swamps 
that alone offered a communication with General Pope from 
above, and alone supplied him with the needed means of trans- 
porting his army across the river. The work seems to have 
been admirably done. 

The siege of York Town has been commenced ; but the de- 
ences are, we believe, found to be much more formidable, 
and the defenders more numerous, than was anticipated 
The second encounter with the Merrimac is awaited—and 
not without anxiety, though every one you converse with here 
is quite certain that she will be run down and sunk. And 8 
closes the week, very gloomily for the Southerners in the 
West; and with thick and doubtful clouds over-hanging them 


Savannah and even New Orleans are forgotten; at least 0 
news from these places reaches us. 

In civil affairs, we have to notice that the ‘famous Tax Bill 
has advanced from the House of Representatives to the Senate, 
where possibly some of its objectionable features may be mo- 
dified. Financial difficulties loom up for the future ; but blood 


is hot just now, and men are disposed to postpone facing 
them. 


The Labyrinth of Mexican Affairs. 

Back are we brought by recent news into the very uncer- 
tainties, whence ‘we thought the Allies had emerged ; and 002 
shall we have the Mexican question as difficult and as inter- 
minable as that of Italy or Turkey. The latest tidings are 20% 
suggestive of settlement. From Madrid we learn that tbe 
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entry of Spanish troops into the Mexican capital is deemed a | passed,” Mr. Peabody comes to the immediate subject, touch- 
i ; from Toulon that further French reinforce-| ing it however almost as briefly and with no more attempt at 
ments are pushed forward with eager haste ; from Mexico iteelf| effect. He has been settled in London, it seems, for 25 years, 
that President Juarez has committed or sanctioned another out- | but he soon ceased to be a stranger among his British friends, 
rage, for which atonement must be exacted, and that the | having in all his long commercial and social intercourse with 
insurrectionary chieftains—-who subsided apparently into no- | them “ constantly received courtesy, kindness, and confidence.” 
thingness, when foreign hostilities and occupation were threat- | Prompted by grateful feelings, and mindful of his early reso- 
ening them—have again taken up their vile trade of civil war. | lutions, this high-minded merchant has now put as it were a 
The outrage in question is the levying a forced loan, of one} crown upon a career that does honour to his country and him- 
hundred thousand dollars each, on several Spanish mercantile | self; nor can we avoid expressing our additional satisfaction 
houses in the capital. The Allied Plenipotentiaries have | in finding that Mr. Peabody—after long residence in a coun- 
called for the immediate annulment of this decree, under pain | try where a sense of duty is the chief stimulant to noble 
ofa declaration of war forthwith, a Spanish division being | actions—points out that very incentive as the one that mainly 
conveniently encamped at Orizaba and a French one at Te-| moved him. 
huacan, under the arrangement preparatory to negotiation. 
This new offence—unaccountable unless foreign war be courted 
—will not aid in the restoration of tranquillity. 
























Drama. 


Many signs indicate the approaching close of the present thea- 
trical season. The play-bills become fickle, and intimate muta- 
bility. Stars, of different magnitude, rise and set in rapid succes- 
sion. Patient and long-suffering artists enjoy the usual Benefits. 
The houses grow thinner and thinner. The managerial counten- 





A Great Gift Grandly Given. 

With a sense of infinite relief, we turn from records of blood 
and strife, and international bickerings, and comparisons be- 
tween Monitors and Warriors and Armstrongs and Dahlgrens, 
to an act so munificent in itself and so gracious in the doing, 
that we lack words in which to offer an acknowledgment. We 
need not remind the ler, how embittered have been the re- 
lations of late between this Republic and the United Kingdom. 
It is precisely at this moment of reckless provocation and fool- 
ish recrimination, that an individual American sets an exam- 
ple of charity and good-will, taking largely from his gains, 


rocks and dry beaches of dullness gradually steal forth to view, 
and glimmer dimly in the gentle moonlight of decay. It is the 
season when actors become meditative creatures, and—as is very 


that people generally are here-to-day and gone to-morrow. 


matters in London. That done, I revert to accust 


proper—reflect that life is chequered, that time is fleeting, and 


now than it was at first, by the accession of Mrs. Gladstane, and 
that excellent actor of character parts, Mr. John Gilbert. “The 
tress”—which, with Miss Caroline Richings as Stella, is 
d here for Monday—may afford occasion for a careful no- 
tice of this company. Awaiting this I turn to the prospect for the 
coming week. 
Several novelties are promised. Beside “The Enchantress" 
at Niblo’s, and “Camille” at Mary Provost's, we are to have pre- 
sented “Love and Money” at Wallack’s; Miss Kate Bateman, in 
a series of comedy parts, at the Winter Garden; and Mr. George 
Vandenhoff and lady, in Reading and Recitation, at Dodworth’s 
Hall. It is especially noticeable that Mr. Vandenhoff, who has but 
recently arrived from Europe, will give imitations of Mr. Fechter 
in Hamlet and Othello. 
Turning from these topics, let me offer a passing tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a man of genius, now no more. 
Fitz James O’Brien—whose death happened at Cumberland, Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday morning last, and who died a soldier in the ser- 
vice of the American Republic—was, though chiefly distinguished 
for his contributions to Poetry and Romance, well-known and de- 
servedly admired as a writer for the stage. It is fitting, therefore, 
that his death should be noticed here. 
In what manner it should be noticed, however, what thought is 





ance is darkened. The tide of pleasure ebbs ; and the low, black | Worthy of the hour, what language worthy of the theme, I scarcely 


know. In the words of Tennyson, 
I will not say God's ordinance 
Of death is blown in every wind; 
For that is not a common chance 
t takes away a noble mind. 
It would be easy to recite his triumphs; to tell the brief and 


It was with this dissolving view of the subject that I strayed | brilliant story of ten years of literary labour; to say that, in the 
from the local drama, last week, to offer a few words about theatrical | professions of literature and journalism, he was ever active and 






























































honourably acquired, to minister to the wants of those who 
are not his countrymen. 

Rumour has for some time past been whispering that Mr. 
George Peabody, the wealthy banker, designed to signalise the 
close of his successful business career in London, by a bounteous 
action worthy of himself. And, for once, rumour was not 
guilty of exaggeration. Mr. Peabody has handed over the im- 
mense sum of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 
to five Trustees, who are to invest and manage it for the bene- 
fit of the poor of the city wherein he has acquired the bulk 
of his fortune. There are circumstances connected with this 
splendid endowment, which deserve to be publicly noted. It 
is not an uncommon thing for rich men to do posthumous 
good deeds, bequeathing to hospitals, and alms-houses, and other 
charitable institutions, wealth that must cease to be available 
to themselves ere they put it beyond their grasp. Others 
again, even during their lives, have been known to set up me- 
morials of themselves, useful and admirable perhaps, but bearing 
their own names and standing amid their own daily haunts. 
Neither of these modes of easing conscience or winning applause 
has Mr. Peabody adopted. The grace, the bounty, the philan- 
thropy once acknowledged—by press and public—there is an 
end of the incense of praise. The title of any establishment 
or institution, that may hence be founded for ameliorating 
the condition of the London poor, will undoubtedly suggest 
to them who is their benefactor; but by them he will be un- 
seen, to them unknown, for them little more than a nominis 
umbra. It was no slight matter for an American in the 
present day to bestow largely of his goods for the benefit of 
Englishmen; the liberality is enhanced, we say, when the 
gift will only benefit a class who can in no way express thanks 
to the donor. 

In an extract elsewhere from a letter written by Mr. Peabody 
to the gentlemen whom he had requested, and who had con- 
sented, to be the administrators of his boon, it will be observed 
how carefully he desires to guard it from any abuses into 
which endowments of this nature are apt to degenerate, and 
how practically he suggests a mode in which amelioration 
may be sought. We need not therefore dwell on this point; 
nor in fact have we much more to say, beyond putting on 
record the names of the gentlemen in question, and adding 
& few words as to the origin of the act that we chronicle. 
And in the first place, as to the Trustees. Mr. Peabody 
desires—and his wishes will be as sacred as the will 
of a testator—that the U.S. Minister in London for the 
time being should be ex officio a member of the trust. Mr. 
Adams therefore heads the list, and is followed by Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Emerson Tennent, on whose personal quali- 
fications we need not touch further than to’say that, though poli- 
ticians, they are eminently men of business. Mr. C. M. Lamp- 
son, described “as a particular friend” of Mr. Peabody, and 
Mr. J.8. Morgan, his partner, complete the list. The number, 
if|they think fit, may be increased; but it is recommended 
that it should never exceed nine. 

A few lines may well be employed in calling attention to 
Mr. Peabody’s simple and modest information—conveyed in 
the same letter—as to how and when he conceived the idea, 
that he has now so munificently executed. “Iam desirous”— 
says he, and it would be hard to improve upon his words— 
“to explain that from a comparatively early period of my 
commercial life I had resolved in my own mind that, should 

my labours be blessed with success, I would devote a portion 
of the property thus acquired to promote the intellectual, 
moral, and physical welfare and comfort of my fellow-men, 
wherever, from circumstances or location, their claims upon 
me would be the strongest.” What a lesson of moral obliga- 
tion may be learned from allusion to the “ comparatively early 
period” with which the sentence begins ! what broadness of phi- 
lanthropy is seen in the “ wherever” with which it ends!—After 
& brief allusion to his having founded an Institute and Library 
at Danvers, Massachusetts, his native town, and one scarcely 
longer to a similar but more extensive gift to Baltimore 


us turn to the pyrotechnics. 


“Sibyl,” produced at the Winter Garden, and played three nights 


& curious spectacle of feminine vengeance. A young woman 


her marriage, and to whose soft inducement she seri 


band’s safety, and softened by the infl 





is silence, 


Heron’s delivery of the line 
“| take his hand as Judith did the sword” 


for the preservation of Mr. Savage’s corpse-light. It has gone ou' 


the very largest kind of a funereal bushel. 


peared as Francine, in “Grist to the Mill,” and as Nell Gwynne, i 


standing ; and so the histrionic ¢' 


she was in good spirits and meant to keep trying. 


d haunts, ful 
and listen once more to familiar voices. And here it is my duty | imaginative, original, and full of fiery life; to name him a man of 
to notice that the season, though waning rapidly, is waning | real genius, powerfulgntellect, rich culture, and varied experience ; 
in ghostly splendour. At Wallack’s, at Niblo’s, at Laura Keene’s, | to remember the large scope of thought and observation, the end- 
at Mary Provost's, at the Winter Garden, and at all those erratic | lesa variety of character, the sparkling wit, the quick tenderness of 
temples up and down the Bowery, the lights of the drama still | feeling that made him, as a companion, so genial and so charming. 
flicker, like corpse-lights in a grave-yard, wonderful to behold, and | But all this would avail little to mark their sense of sad bereavement 
perplexing to consider. Pass me here this cheerful simile, and let | who knew and loved him. With all his frailties of nature and all 


having been deceived by one of those volatile males who love and 
ride away, betakes herself to distant solitude and daily pistol-prac- | And now, in the very morning of life, with all his hope and pro- 
tice; and, according to established usage under such circum- mise unfulfilled, he sinks into a soldier’s grave. Sound trumpets! 
stances, bides her time. While thus engaged, she is seen and | Roll muffled drums! Peal musketry, over the honoured dust! One 
loved by young man of the legal persuasion, who offers has gone for whom tears are no fit ritual—one whom genius 


ously inclines. Thereupon ensues tumult. But honour and 
vengeance conspiring, she reveals to her lover the secret of her 
wrongs, and only consents to marry him on condition that he will 
avenge them. This he swears to do; and they are married. Sub- 
sequently, the heavy villain of the first part, who—natarally—is » ) — having been reduced to a minority of two in 
politician, becomes a guest at the new dove-cot. Here the affair is 
very much complicated. The injured woman, fearful of her hus-| with these words: “Tho 
of love, spares her 
enemy, but warns him to depart. This the politician declines to i and generous deed has made upon the minds of 
do. Explosions follow—one of them being that of a pistol—and a | all men.” 
comfortable conviction pervades the mind, that somebody is lunteers, has been one of the victims of the war, ha died 
last week at Baltimore from the effects of a wound ved in 
disposed of. The husband then rushes forth, in his shirt and a skirmish with the enemy. Mr. O’Brien was better known 
trousers, with dishevelled hair and flowing neck-cloth, announcing letters, 
to the wife that she is avenged. Thereupon she dies, and is borne | contributor to the Atlantic Monthly and 
away. The rest, as observed by the lamented Prince of Denmark, { A Nova Scotia states that the 
fuse to appoint PConndedeeer on the 


act, where Sibyl wavers between love and vengeance. Miss is alleged, of the im 


—this being one of the occasional blank-verse passages—was some- 
thing strange and terrible, producing the effect of sharp lightning } munication with the outer world ; it has caused the sad loss of 
in a midnight sky, and making the heart thrill with its intense and many and 

fiery passion. Beyond this, all was tame and commonplace to the | makes a fair hit at its London namesake, quoting 
last degree ; so that not even the wonderful genius of the actress, | torial of the latter, dated Nov. 26, 1860, the following words : 
nor the pervasive atmosphere of pistol, nor the graceful agonies of | “ Should South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mr. Hill, nor the blesséd extinction of Mr. Prior, availed aught separate themselves 


ual cheerfulness has characterized the illuminations of the | the 
“Gah Manieats Omgeen” lately convened at Niblo’s Garden. | Bath Company is ~~ 
But as the show is now over, it will suffice to say that, in the way padienced at ‘ Egypt, A gin 
of spectral fire-works, “The Rivals,” “Black-Eyed Susan,”|Foo whet seemed to us @ new maka Pre 
“Wine Works Wonders,” “ Pizarro,” “‘ Money,” “ The Stranger,” | Countess of Hardwicke writes & a 
and “The Honeymoon,” have been well presented and well re- urging collections in pence towards , 
“where more than 20 years of my business life had been|ceired. It should be mentioned that the combination is stronger | Consort, one who was emphatically 


; to recall his poems, his stories, his dramas—weird, 


his faults of life, he was a man to be as deeply loved as now he is 


Prominent among these corpse-lights is a tragic drama called | deeply mourned. Genuine, fearless, independent, gifted with great 


. | powers, true ideals, and vast energy, he timed to achieve the high- 


This light, manufactured by a gentleman rejoicing in the grim | est triumph of his art, to interpret the passing age, to beat out the 
cognomen of Savage, was fed by Miss Matilda Heron. It illuminates | music of human activity, 


’ To shed a something of celestial light 
Round the familiar face of every day. 


_| and an honourable death have made immortal ! 
> 


Facts and Fanctes. 


A change of Ministry appears to be imminent in Nova Scotia, 


MERCUTIO. 





‘ouse of Assembly. The London Daily News con- 
cludes an article on Mr. Peabody's new act of munificence 





a thousand be di in 
, they will not be aie teen to efface ths impremsios hier 





Lieut. Fitzjames O’Brien, of the Vo- 


as a man of | having been for some years a brilliant 
french Goverment oe 
part of France, to meet 


Miss Heron and Mr. Barton Hill—the latter a young actor of pe- pr ee a ee oe and the U. 8., forthe 
culiar ability and promise—did the acting in this piece, and rpose of making ’ 
did it remarkably well. The best scene is that in the fourth | Protection and preservation of the 


measures, for the 
which of late have greatly fall tenn : 
years have 'y ‘fallen off, in consequence, as 
roper modes of fishing adopted by French 
ee Prnch — wo! " the ‘iat 
e oness . . how many of her own eggs be 
addled ?” PivPhe e rah Of ice on the coast 
of Newfoundland has not only kept the inhabitants from com- 











vessels. The N. Y. Times 


from an edi- 


and the adjacent States 
permanently from the Federal Union, and 
constitute themselves a new nation, with their own army, 
t | navy, customs, foreign-office, and all the appan 


of * 
since ; and will, let us hope, henceforth remain shrouded under | dence, then the whole series of American poli will — 
in and this which aways declared 


the wrong, journal, has 


been 

Similar luminaries burn blue and feeble, at the theatre of Mary a6 oan aes have been in the wrong with 
Provost. It was courageous, and it was benevolent on the part of | t n : young 
this lady to appear, as she did on Monday evening last, “ before ans forehead indicates?” We suppose she means to indicate 
her own country, in her own city,” at her own theatre, playing yy, 
Julia in the “Hunchback.” It was courageous—because the | hit at 
character of Julia, to which youth, beauty, spirit, and cul-| ent represents a vessel's deck with our Premier at 
ture are indispensable, was manifestly quite beyond her|the helm. It is a dead calm, and he is whistling. 
powers of apprehension and portrayal. It was benevolent—_| sell, seated with others lazily about, says, “It’s no use whist- 
because it at once and completely set at rest a violent pe Why goed a 
apprehension in the public mind—excited by much preliminary one of the sew, 
puffing—that a great actress was about toberevealed. That doubt in the Re eee A 
resolved, let us honour a laudable effort. Miss Provost has ap- at the U. 8. Government, because it 


An author asks “ what a rose worn on a 





that, if kissed at all, it must be “ under the rose.” 
can be better, as a political squib, than Punch’s last 
of Parliamen‘ affairs. A ful 





“ Education,” loo at = Robert Lowe, who is 
~ ’s a little breeze coming-up 
Philadel 





British noblemen at W: to be 


0 | tain young 

“Court and Stage ;” and next week, she will appear as Camille—| for the press, while news from the army is kept back. ould 
“aq great impersonation.” I remember no parallel to this uncom- | it not be more correct to visit the blame upon the correspon- 
mon enterprise, unless it be that of the sailor’s wife, who, during | dents of journals who choose to forward such 

quite a number of years, endeavoured to cure the head-ache by The late 

bathing her head in brandy, but was never able to lift the liquor in 
higher than her lips. ear og ie a virtue of good odes eer is the less dangerous of the two. 

of Miss Provost are quite | Delmonico, the favourite of the public, has oj 

commendable. As to the nautical female—when last heard from, 





ince Consort's model farms at Windsor are to be 
maintained——_——Cape Breton papers state that the coal 
fever is there, as the gold fever rages oO 





town restaurant, at the corner of Avenue and 
ourteenth , now enlarged, was fi 
of Mr. Moses 1. A T 
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—who personally entered into their privations and wants, 
the condition of the labouring poor, by the indi- 
vidual attention he gave to the improvement of th cottages, 
the building of schools and public wash-houses, and increas- 
ing their means of —_ healthful and innocent recrea- 
tion.” Advices from India state that the holy city of 
E! Islam, Mekka, has been visited by unusually heavy rains. 
Five hundred houses had been washed away, and the loss of 
life and property was enormous. The water rose ten feet 
above the door of the Kaaba, in which sixty worshippers were 
drowned. The invaluable library of ancient MSS. had been 
destroyed. It is reported that the estate of the late Mr. 
Duncan Dunbar has been placed in Chancery for 

tion. This step was taken by the executors for their own se- 
curity in dealing with property of such magnitude. 
The tian — ons eh Exhibition are J course | 

reparation, and will com some specimens of guns an 

Figen, with improvements of the Fecha/t own invention. 
Sir ee mer, it is said, has, for some years, been col- 


materials for a new hymn-book, which 
ie wih shor pub! 

















Capt. Burton, in oa woe ores 
m,in compan ith the i 
nor Calyo and Mr. Gustaf Mann had scaled the unknown 
Cameroon mountain. At 7,000 feet above the sea the climate 
was delightful, “ birds singing, as in Europe, 45 deg. at 
night, and a sun which one may bask in. let 
ter from Abd-el-Kader, to the nch Foreign Minister, 
announces that he is sending to the Emperor Napoleon two 
horses from Yemen, of the purest breed which e in Ara- 
bia, and which, are descended in a direct line from the famous 
mare of the prophet !! Madame de La Grange is to 
have a statue, in her character of Norma, set up in the ne 
style of the theatre of Madrid. A prospectus has been 
issued of the Singapore Gas © y, wis, ~4, 
£100,000, in shares of £5 each. The Hon. Clara Mackay, 
daughter of Lord Reay, threw herself from her bedroom win- 
dow, at Plymouth on the 17th ult., and was killed. The de- 
ceased lady had for some time been suffering from acute me- 
lancholy. 




















Lord Elgin arrived at Calcutta on the 1st of 
According to the New Zealand advices, the 
Dunedin gold fields have yielded, the first year, 206,446 ounces 
of gold. a at those gold fields is between 15,000 

16,000. At Nelson, N.Z., the customs revenue for the year 
was about £20,000. In 1856 it was only £9,500. 
subscription has been set on foot forthe relief of the widowed 
mother and family of the jockey J. Wynne, who was killed a 
short time since at the Liverpool steeplechase, by his horse 
pany | upon him in attempting to take a leap. The subscrip- 
tion is meeting with considerable success. King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel has entered his 43rd year, and Prince Humbert 
his 19th year. A committee of gentlemen from several 
of the London Fire Insurance com) recently waited on 
the Lord Mayor, to call his attention to the enormous importa- 
tion y bens Petroleum, or coal *, as it conteings ager of a 
very us character, and to enq ip, as 
conservator of the Thames, could prevent the introduction 
of it to the wharves and docks. The Lord Mayor said 
he could do nothing, but recommended them _ to see 
the soy! of State, from whom they would pos- 
sibly be le to obtain a remedy. The Coun- 
tees’ of Clare has written to the Gleereer denyi that 
she subscribed to the diadem frecently presented to the ex- 
Queen of Naples. Mr. Cross, the member for Preston, 
has announced his determination to retire from Parliament. 
As a successor on the conservative side, Sir G. T. Hesketh, 
Bart.,comes forward, the liberals being represented by Mr. 
Melty, of Liverpool. The battle is expected to be a severe one. 
A prospectus has been issued of a new joint-stock 























bank for London, to be called the Imperial Bank, with a no- | ™aster 


minal Re py of £8,000,000, in shares of £100 each, of which 
one-third is in the first instance proposed to be issued. 
The Earl of Derby, at the present time, is said to have 125 
pone employed in the preservation 0! , at the cost of 
000 a year————Campden House, nm, which 
contained the private theatre, in which the C: Amateur 
Artiats used to — for charitable objects, was destroyed 
by fire on the 16th ult. The furniture was of a most costly 
description, and it is stated that some of the pictures de- 
stroyed, were worth £1,000 each. ‘The 
Bato througout Chistes eee eee 
jom ers to 
stain in the pulpit from all political eilastows und every pa- 
unconnected with religion. The Ti Aus- 
lan correspondent states that certain are about to 
invite Mr. Charles Dickens to give gs throughout the 
colonies, for which purpose they have offered him £10,000— 
or £5,000, they bearing all his ex , travelling, house, 
servants, a liberal table, carriage, &c., while there. 
The Prince of Wales has astonished the Arabs of Cairo by his 
activity in climbing, unaided, the rough and difficult of 
the grand Pyramid of Ghizeh. 


phe ED 
THE NEW TROUBLES IN INDIA. 
By the last mail we received information that there had been 
fighting at Sylhet. The Friend of India, published at Calcutta, 
on the 8th of February, thus explains the cause. 
Ever since 1857, there has been serious discontent among 
our sub; in Assam and the Indo-Chinese tribes on the fron- 
tier, and it has now manifested itself in a most serious form. 
The outpost sanitarium of the Eastern Himalayas is Cherra- 
ee, noted for one of the ows rainfalls in the world. It 

the centre, and is the chief station of the Jynteah hills. 
It lies immediately to the north of Sylhet and east of Cachar, 
two fertile districts in which there are at least a hundred Eng- 
lishmen in tea-planting, and where ts of land are 
being rap! t up in fee simple. In 1835 the Rajah of 
Gah India Singh, finding the territory unprofitable, offered 
to give it to us for a pension of rs. 500 a month. Up to 1858 
soon end in toot purr cher apaling o maeiver of tasbewrd 

expense, ani t - eputing a mem e 

of revenue to the place, we imposed a house tax on the peo- 
) They resisted, were punished, and the tax was paid. 
e impost, which was no novelty, had been made use of 
as a pretext by the ex-rajah to stir up intrigues for his 
restoration to a post he had voluntarily surrendered. The 
— went forth be he a po Nanna Sa Dacca, but 
was never the = ° ¥ 
as is naively Seabed in the official report. It is pn, ool 
is and we need not wonder that the Jynteah 
are once more in rebellion. The people of Jowai, Ja- 

ae, Faew, Seedy, O. have surrounded the sepo 


. ve y 
ex at the first-mentioned place, and all the —— 
Oe eS te ae em for a fa le 
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THE ALBION. April 12 
But they say they would have been to bear this , the Austrian General Count Schlick on the 17th ult.—} 
had it et y — 4 pte mw ries h are still more ‘ous. Schelfer, the painter of “Charlotte Corday,” eo mueh admired the 
Of these others they mention the lawlessness and TT ee ae ache emule as eer Maen ined ee 
of the petty officials sent amongst them, who, they sez. RN.lo London, Capt RB. Bowden RN.--At Sandwich, Kent 
them without mercy; the shown to their - ; 





cipal men, and the fear they have that ent will Deal.—At Great Malvern, the t Hon. 8. M. Phillipps, fo 
them to pay rent for their tan Ni ry ‘sae 


ds. When the rising took place Under Secretary of State for the Home Departinent—On bord 
| there were not 600 troops in the whole province, which is a8 | H.M.8. Antelope, on her from Ascension to Lagos, Lieut. 
as Scotland. Major Richardson is in command, and|J. H. Thomas, of H.M8. —At Dal: a ; 
or Rowlatt, the civil officer, has considerable influence | B.N.—-s Bromen, B. Fearkes, = 
ith th: 1 ’ at that city.—At Sydney, N. 8. W., Capt. J. b, R.N.—At 
bed ree . harow Parso Rev. L. W. Eliot, for 60 rector of the 
To add to this difficulty, the independent Rajah of Ti 


parish.— Lomond, N.B., R. Cullen, M.D., Surgeo 

a has — = iv attack two of inal pe my x 0 - _— Saceaaats au. 

are zemin ; ookees, old enemies of ours, have 

burned 28 houses, and scalped 20 ryots. ‘The Landholders Appointments. 

Association, which represents the important interests in that! ‘The Hon. Eleanor Stanley to be an Extra Maid of Honour to 
uarter, at once addressed JF mny Some thousand na-| H M.—The Rev. W. H. Brookfield, M.A., one of H.M.’s Inspectors 
ve troops were di tched from Barrackpore, Calcutta, and | of Schools, and the Rev. W. Drake, M.A., Hon. Canon of Worees- 

Dacca, the whole to be commanded by Col. Dunsford. Mean-| ter, to be Chaplains in Ordinary to H.M.—E. B. rews, . 

while the latest news is that Major Richardson has taken the | be Collector of Inland Revenue for the Mauritius. —Jobn R. 

Jowai stockade with a loss of 12 ys. Faq. (Liberal) lorgeread, ot Saf Chepping W ayy oe 8irG. 
=> still a a ———— en ee west | for tbe North Ridine of Yorkshire, v.E % Cayley ‘he dec. ) 

ward, between which and Nepaul stan eeli its un- . oar ‘ oo 
rotected beauty, must also be humbled. Like Japan, this 











th loss. “Gen. Showers, with the 38rd Regt., despatches of the fact of the Brit! 
A.| been ordered to the frontier. aa : ~ 


ndo-Chinese territory is ruled by a spiritual and s temporal Army. 
-| sovereign, named respectively the Dhorm’and Deb Rajahs.| Sr Horz GRANT AND GENERAL MowTausan.—Gen. Sir 
The former, being ded as an incarnation of the deity, 


regar Hope Grant, who commanded our army in China, passed 
rules for life. The latter is elected from time to time; and we through Paris not long since on his way + India. wi 


ilst in 
were prevented from punishing Bhootan in 1857 only by the / this city he did not hesitate to e to his friends a certain 
mutiny and by the fact that a new Deb Rajah had been ap- Tot ai 


2 tent at the conduct of the French Comman- 
pointed, supposed to be favourable to the cause of order and | der-in-Chief, who co-operated with him in the Chinese 
peace. As usual, our forbearance has been mistaken for weak- | dition, viz., General, and now Count#Montauban. It appears 
ness, for the only punishment we did inflict was in 1859 to| that Sir Hope Grant proposed, with the forces under his com- 
cease the payment of Rs. 2,000, the yearly rental for a tract of| mand, to attack the strong forts with his Armstrong guns, and 
and 
Sir 








land in Rungpore surrendered by Warren Hastings in 1779,\ then storm them. The ch general strongly objected 

when he was too busy with higher matters to fight the Bhoo-| even in the presence of the mall wrote a ey 

teahs. Still the ee British subjects gone on,| Hope Grant's plans of operation. The English Commander 

and now vengeance will be really taken. A wing of the 10th | simply put the protest in his pocket, carried out his plans, and 

N. I and 150 men of H. M. 88th have been sent to Darjeeling. | fully accomplished all he intended. Gen. Montauban, after 
. 4 the success of the attack, wished to have his protest returned 

According to Bombay news dated Feb. zm. much fighting | put Sir Hope Grant refused to do so. The English General 

jlages 0 


is still goin cn in Sylhet. Four stockaded have been | complai f no mention having been made in the official 
stormed, has 


Sikh cavalry having saved 
the French army when surrounded hordes of 
which force, accompanied by a couple o of English ca- 
Obitua valry, cut through the mass of Chinese, and delivered their 
TD. French brothers in arms. Some Ayes deey was indulged 
Count NEsseLrope.—Advices from St. Petersburg men-| in, too, concerning the manner in which the French General 
tion the death of Count Nesselrode, one of the latest survivors | disposed of the plunder of the Winter Palece; but I do not 
among the men who took part in the great revolutionary war. | think proper to repeat the stories I have heard on this subject. 
Count Nesselrode’s diplomatic services to the Russian empire, | At all events, I fear we must conclude that the protected of 
however, date further back even than the wars with France. Napoleon III. is not the most magnanimous or the most scru- 
He was born about the year 1770, and was consequently up-| Pulous of the many brave soldiers of France.— Paris 
woods of © yeas ott. Eis Siar, who wee of 6 Cetaae dent Morning Post. iby 
, as nearly all the public men in Russia are, was . 
sador’ ln the sition of tee Empress Catherine; pon nl Lieut.-Col. Freeling has been appointed to the command of 
Nesselrode, who began life in the army, soon found bb wor the Royal Engineers in the eastern district, in the room of Col. 
into the diplomatic service. He was a favourite with the Em-| addon, who has been promoted to a command in Ceylon. 
peror Paul, and was believed to share with that monarch ad-|——The divisional command in vacant by the 
miration for Bonaparte, and dislike towards the interests of tion of Maj.-Gen. Windham, C.B., will be filled by Col. M. W. 
England. On the assassination of Paul, Nesselrode antici-| Smith, of the 84 Drag. Gds., who served with much distinction 
pated dismission from his employment; but he had become in Central India during the rebellion. ——We are sorry to learn 
too useful to be removed, and too pliant to render that step | from the London Giode, that the second Life Guards, 

. Under Alexander he had no scruple in breaking | ** Windsor, have manifested A tema of insubordjnation, of 
with Napoleon and attaching himself to the cause of the allies, which no proper notice was taken by the Colonel of that corps, 
though it may be doubted whether his secret dis- Mountjoy artin. The Duke of bridge sent Gen. Law- 

ly applied, had not considerable influence in ind his | Tenson to make an inquiry into the matter, with what result is 

to wheel round to the sidé of Napoleon. He accom- | U2known.—Sir G. C. Lewis has stated in the House of Com- 

ied Alexander on that memorable occasion when Alexan-|™0ns that in 1860 the number of floggings was 512, and in 

and Napoleon had their personal interview on the raft in | !861 only 179. That change was o to the general order 

the middie of the river at Tilsit, and assisted afterwards at the | sued in November, 1859, the effect of which was that persons 

treaty which is known by the name of that town. In fact,|@Dtering the army were exempt from flogging, until they had 
through all the oscillations of Russian policy during the war, been degraded to « 2nd, class. 

e rem master’s si uence ever aa 
widening and extending. At the congress ‘of Vienna he took ou, Se ee ede a, ee, CLP 
an influential part. In conjunction with Metternich of Austria dale K ak | fm 30th, to ~ a= = J — 
he drew up the treaty of the Holy Alliance; and all through | Ri Artil: 'Bvi-Maj Du Plat to be Li-Col. See Capte Tonge sed 
the forty years of peace his name was popularly considered as | L’Estrange to be Dapts; and Lts Bazalgette and Bevan to be Sec 
the incarnation of Russian policy, menacing or cajoling all | Capts. 
eaieewing states, and repressing free t wherever his — 
influence extended. He remained in office the Cri-| WaR-Orrice, Marcu 2.—2d Life Gds: Lt Ewart to be oar ee 
mean war, but retired at the peace, and he has not since been y vinghed, woe rats Gor SirS H Hayes, Bart, to be Lt a 
in active employment. While he was in power his name was | Pir inbtos ta hettOst wow B Het Mae Shy ee Fw 
fang Re gt Aeteeagmens yr trp He lived to see to bells: Be Cs , who ret; Capt Walker 








B e ; Lt Bomford to FS ‘ 
the do of his system and the reversal of his most che-|son to be En. 63d: Lt G the to Roy oe ~~ 
rished maxims of policy. Ferrets to be Lt wp, v Grifiths. | 24 W : En G to be 
—_— : : , V Sheil, who ret; ess to be . : 
Prince Wrinpiscucratz.—The Austrian Prince Windisch- JF Lynch to be En bp. v Little, pro. — oe 
z, whose death is announced in the latest accounts from 
senae, enaepes She wiieay peevies 40 1688, He commanded Nab 
the cuirassiers of the Grand Duke Constantine at Leipsic, and 2. 


ed himself during the French campaign at Tro; The half-boiler trials of speed of the Defence 

and at La Fére-Champenoise. His military renown apaeee, te, Capt. R.A. Powell, C.B., took pe i J —s5 
dates from the year 1848, when he suppressed the Sclave e in Stokes’ Bay on the 15th ult. Six runs were made over 
movement in Bohemia, and maintained a four days’ battle with | the trial ground, the average of which gave the ship a mean 
the inhabitants of Vienna. His wife perished at on Pt of nine knots ——The scr. sloop F. 
the 1ith of June, in the same year, having been while | A. Hw i 

sitting at a window during the émeute. queror at Prague | Sound on the 25th ult—Intellige 
and Vienna, he was defeated by the H having been T the i 

driven from Pesth-Buda by Georgey in April, 1849. Since | ment stores on board, on her voyage from Li 
that time he has lived in retirement. - 


= ter, 17, was launched at ford, on the 18th ult——The 
General Sir Wiliam Seweit.—The colonelcy of H.M. | screw frigate Huryalus, 51, B., 
79th Foot has hecome vacant by the death of Gen. Sir W. Se- in Plymouth Sound, was to on the 22d ult. for her station 
well, which occurred at Florence. He commenced his mili-|0n the coast of China——The Army and Navy Gasette states 
tary career in 1806, and in the following year, having been | that Rear-Admiral Smart, K.H., is likely to return to the com- 
appointed aide-de-camp to Gen. Beresford, accompanied him | mand of the Channel squadron, and that Rear-Adml. Sir L. T. 
to the Peninsula, and joined the Duke of We! ’s army in | Jones, K.C.B., will succeed him at Cork —Col. RJ. WKil. 
Portugal in 1808. He was present with Sir John Moore's | lop, Second Commt. of the Plymouth division of R. M, has re- 
army in its advance and in its retreat to Corunna, and acted as /| tired from the service on full pay, with the hon. rank of 
aide-de-camp to Lord Beresford through the Peninsular War, | Gen., after 33 years’ service.—The Conqueror, $6, ser. 
being present at the battles of Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, and | Waterloo, is rapidly fitted for commission uth.— 
the sieges of Ciudad Badajoz, and St. Sebastian, the | The p.-w. sloop Styz, 6, . the Hon. W. J. Ward, was to 
battles of Nivelle, Niye, before Bayonne, Orthes,and Toulouse, | leave Plymouth Sound , 3. 
besides other en, ents of less importance. Having re-| can and West Indian station —--The : 
turned from the he proceeded to India, where he ion. is intended for 
served for a period of 28 and was to the co-| flagship, and is one of the fastest and handiest liners under 
loneley of the 79th, in 1 In the actions in which | steam in the navy.—The Tribune 

the deceased officer took parf, he six horses either killed | commissioned at Portsmouth, is e: to proceed to the 
or wounded under him. In recognition of his services he was | Pacific. Viscount Gilford is in receipt of a for wounds. 
made a C.B., afterwards a K.C.B., and had received the war 


medal with ten clasps. a my pt M de Cou fo Aiez, v Heathcote, 
— seded —Comm C H Simpson "Mullet, commissd.—Li oF 
At Walmer, Kent, Rear-Admiral A. A. Vincent, K.H.—Col. | Thompson and D Boyle to Tribune, Pa Vid GP Parcel, T 
| Kong, ais Clb, late Brig Gen qomsmanens the Sree, st Stackh: and 7 to Cam- 


er, the 
of Lucknow by and also the artillery to the : ‘ol H to be Col See es Sen 
Commandariis-Chlet’s fergie at the tattle of Ceompare, am the Oth | be Oat Bac Commis Capt Lacie . Fron te 
of December, for which he was in dsepetchas—At Yi to ; i 
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K died on the 4th Feb. He entered the in serv: -8 to > J Villiers to Revenge; Curtis 
is an os commanded aren at the rele ~ ; A T Brooke 4 cw) ty Reva 
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ould not permit the delights of absolute power to poe Fzspen wn imgentol antutee, snvd the of Hortense looked, or 
New Pudlications. the appetite, but them aside while to power ‘hin eir | affected to look wu ~The aventa of the years which had pre- 
Comparative stagnation continues in the book - and | freshness, that the might not become tame by use. | ceded his manhood, as so many family traditions which indis- 
_ only have Sand way to our deck te the | PBat he was devoid of the wi which minds derive | solubly bound up his fortunes with those of France. Liberty 

two trifles their ; 


g 


formerly at Annapolis, which nurtures the future Nelsons of 
war. This 


Marshall, A-M.; but does not invite lengthened notice. Per-|in Europe could have done, even if placed in circum- 
haps the Dedication to Mr. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the | stances similar to those in which Napoleon has found 
Navy, may be mentioned as s peculiarity, seeing that this himself. This praise we give him without the least 


lls | for, though he be the enemy of liberty, the disturber of the 
member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet is by no means basking in tranquilllt ot Basope, anh ay on a oetin Ba 


the sunshine of public favour—The other little tome—the | to land, 
smaller of the two—comes to us from Messrs. Tilton and Co., of | ! 


Gardener, a treatise on the in-door culture of ornamental 


ful grace, common to French authors in dealing with do- 


sensational extravagance when they touch upon matters social | Frenchmen 


ag hour’ _} easy mode of e 
tie thy walang miggehaanges _ toccupa- | characteristics of their style from conversation. They often 
tion, and tend to make many a city room fragrant and aceept-| contrive, moreover, to place ordinary ideas in extraordinary 
able to the eye. The gentle mysteries of étagére flower-gar- | situations, and thus to obtain credit with careless observers for 


dens and chandelier-vases and portable green-houses and | © 
baleony plants are set forth, we say, agreeably and intelligibly. 


ton has taken up this pretty entertainment, with the zeal—if| which the 
not with the rivalry—once carried by the Dutch into their | neglect of 
cultivation of tulips. Here is an extract that may tempt some persuaded 


“Suppose this enforced seclusion to have begun in the 
month of May, a season at which a garden possesses the | tween 


atest attractions; suppose your circumstances such as to | and the showy celebrities of France; to insinuate acceptance 
for the notion that 


bid your indulging in the luxury, little expensive as it is, 


g 


Alexan: 
of a flower-stand ; in that case, here is a receipt ef nem united in the first Napoleon, is to insure to any writer a certain 
lower pot 


without earth, without water, without so much asa 
even; in a word, without any expenditure beyond a mere 


trifle. works 
“ Procure from a 


amount of 
to the 


in 
with fleshy leaves, and terminated by a bunch of buds, as yet uali 
but little developed, and disposed in a a. Drive into a espotic 
wall two hooks, about half a yard apart in a horizontal line; | of opinion 
and upon this support lay the stalk of rhodiola, without tying 
it in any part. is oh rage be goncnbigh Fgh. 
riment in parlour ening, which cannot fail to awaken 


dowed the rhodiola 
nourishment from the air alone, which it 


lengthen, turning upwards at the end w the flower buds | portion ; 


and 
are, and dropping its leaves at the lower part of the stalk,|in his “ Idées N: 
where they wi up and fall off, one by one, while those of | destined to take this task out of our hands. Another of Eng- 
eir freshness land’s predilections is, the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 


the upper part will preserve th 


and become more 
numerous. Finally, it will bloom and 


from the study of letters it would be di t to believe. 

past week. The one, from Mr. Van Nostrand, is a History of With suagess te Sepolom Ii, history will not be able to 
Academy, an institution at Newport and | say 0 neseivit literas. He is a man 

ote vos oe ey He has written, and written well, on a variety 


. sas . . d the art of 
the Republic. It is written and compiled by Mr. E. Chauncey |°% Stbjecte—history, politics, engineering, am 


lectual worker, entitled to be spoken of with respect. But fe 
Boston, and, to tell the honest truth, offers more attraction for aoe es pb amy to forget for a moment t 
those who yearn for other objects in life than steam-rams, | the proofs he 
bomb-shells, earth-works, batteries, and battles. The Parlor | in order that they may, if possible, compr 
py ere of the age, and Lee how company little 
- of what is valuable in human intelligence goes to the making 
plants, is translated from the French and adapted to American | 4), of a great prince. We have said he has written well on a 
use, by Mistress or Miss Cornelia J. Randolph, who has the| variety of topics. Let us explain ourselves; it is not our in- 
courage to write herself down on the title-page as hailing —— » maintain that one line of Louis Napoleon's works 

Ti meet nt ‘ a ; ; | will go down thro its own intrinsic merits to posterity ; 
from Virginia. Written with a slight infusion of that play our meaning is eng? 

: : ae ae those of his neighbours, he must be ad- 

mestic affairs—in wholesome contrast, by the way, with their | mitted to rank quite as high as a majority of them. Most 


inality. 
Hoot of Louis Napoleon’s works were written either in exile 


. < or in prison, and throughout every one of them is discoverable 
We should be right glad to hear that New York or Bos-/an open or tacit appeal to that political sentimentality for 


and affect to play, in modern ~~ the part which that 
readers to try an experiment. gn people enacted in antiquity. 
— 3 parallel ; to discover imaginary affinities be- 
e@ great 


ener a fresh bunch of a thick-leaved | heart of the French people no wey * stronger than hatred 

plant, named rhodiola rosea, in English the houseleek, that will | of England, 

cost you at most a few cents. At the beginning of June the /|cipation in this sentiment. No readers in Europe are so skil- 

stalks of the rhodiola are garnished along their whole length | fu get ew purport of an insinuation as the French— 
a ity wi 
8 go 


quest, and coloni 

your interest and afford you amusement. Nature having en- | ingly Louis Napoleon displays his aversion for us, “ 
the faculty of living. drawing its | islanders,” in a peculiarly clever ~ He knows that England 

lecom, by | believes it to be her mission to subdue 

means of its leaves, you will see it day by day, hour by hour, | which she already —- her power by far the most valuable 


























was in his mouth always, while despotism was in his heart. 
He spoke of yey oomg Abe. meant absolutism. Aristocracy 
study, of industry, of | he p ied to hate, use it constitutes an insurmountable 
barrier , the establishment of tyranny ; yet while in this 
country he steadily haunted, as far as practicable, the houses 
of the great, and associated with but few others, save and ex- 
cept such as by the brilliance or popularity of their writings 
could recommend his cause to the French people: 

This is enough for to-day. The remainder of the article 
shall appear next Saturday. 


is more, perhaps, than any other sovereign 


and the of France, he is yet, as an intel-| pig jg perhaps a conyenient place for announcing that 
Thackeray has ceased to edit a London periodical. The fact 
is thus announced, in the Spectator of the 22d ult. 

Mr. Thackeray is no longer editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 
The semi-official account in the Pudlisher’s Circular is, e 
is with the thanklessness of editorial duties; that 

\ “copy” and finding presentable reasons which had 
chiefly “actuated him in rejecting so interesting a contribu- 
tion,” with the certain and just retribution of having, a month 
or two later, to reject other contributions from the same writer 
to which those reasons no longer apply: have sickened him 
and induced his retirement from office. He is still to write, it 
is said; and a somewhat doubtful aspiration is expressed that 
when “ Philip” is concluded, another story from the same pen, 
and other “ about Papers” will follow. Rumour callgns 
other reasons for this tion—difficulties as to‘ patronage” 
with the publishers. The assigned reason wall be amply 
sufficient, were it not so laboriously set forth. 

—-> 
CRICKET. 
THE ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN IN AUSTRALIA. 


e Australian —_ give full accounts of the doings of 

the All-England Cricketers. The first match was played at 

een the Eleven and Eighteen of the Victorian 

cricketers. It lasted three a and caused immense excite- 
ment in the colony. The Melbourne Age says :— 

“ Never before has such a sight been seen in Melbourne— 
indeed, we may go further, and say in the Australian colonies— 
as that wh we witnessed on the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. The Grand Stand (seated for 5,000 persons) was 
crowded to excess. Around the enclosure set apart for 
the eo stood the spectators in densely packed rows, 
whilst away, wherever a a of the game could be 
obtained, nothing could be seen but one mass of human 
beings, and even the very trees in the reserve were almost 
crowded with the more adventurous and enthusiastic. Alto- 

there could not have been fewer than from 20,000 to 

000 persons present on the first day. The Melbourne 
Eighteen were the first to go to the wickets, and their 
was considered admirable, for though their wily and p 
opponents enticed some of the best men out, 117 runs were se- 
cured. Caffyn was ore to bow] at first, but was not very suc- 
cessful, and the wickets were taken by Bennett and Griffith. 
Upon the Eleven going to the wickets, it soon became evi- 

they had tered their opp ts’ bowling. The 

display of batting was perfect, and it took two days to com- 
plete the 9 C scored 79, Griffith 61, E. Stephen- 
son 34, Iddison 31, Mudie 22, Laurence 20, Mortlock (not, out) 
11, Hearne 8, Sewell 3, and H. H. Stephenson 2, the total be- 
ing 305. In their second innings, the Melbourne Eighteen 
scored but 92.” 
The next match was played between the Eleven and 


and to examine his ideas, and 
given of mental energy, without prejudice, 
hend one of the 





looking at French literature, and com- 


who betake themselves to composition have an 
ressing themselves, as if they derived the 





French people are remarkable. Through total 
the counsel of the Delphic oracle, they have 
themselves that they resemble the Seneane, 


affect a belief in this 


der, Hannibal, and Cesar were found 

larity, from the shores of the English Channel 
terranean. Louis Napoleon, however, in all his 
even still farther than this; knowing that in the 


he from time to time y insinuates his parti- 


owe to their ha always lived under 


whose trium t career in commerce, con- 
them with envy; and accord- 





and govern the East, of 


th o confidence pe forward 
apoleoniennes” the conviction Russia is 


t you with a bunch | in its integrity if possible; if not, at least in possession of a} Twenty-two of the district of worth. The Eleven hav- 
of rose-coloured flowers as perfect) loped as if the plant | respectable territory, with its ancient tal. Not knowing | ing scored 264 in their first disposed of the Beech- 
 —~ in good earth constantly watered. where ae ied to apply for support, but, sure | worth Twenty-two for 20 runs in the first, and 56 in the 

“ When these flowers have faded, cut them off; and cut off | that it w not be to England, the exiled pretender affected 


also the lower 


tuft of young shoots which will all bloom the following year, | fast to 
ment just descrii 


name. We will cheerfully satisfy your curiosity. In many || 
parts of France the thodio z 4 L 


skirts of the woods, and there the experiment of its flowering | Systéme de 


without earth and without water is repeated every year in poy ye the eighteenth century down to the present 
day. Btill, o 


almost ev it’s cottage. If it blooms Jefore the feast of 
st. John the Baptist, (the 24th of June), they ae from this 
circumstance a fav 


of a project or the accomplishment of a wish. In the con- 


all the reality and power of superstition, is now no longer any 


perial r, excluded from the country of his birth, 
thing more than an amusement of young girls, in whom the pemehed fom Switzerland or England the working of the 





oracle of St. John’s herb inspires no more confidence than that | French 
of the white daisy.” he saw it 
the nation 


The literary and critical journals of London have been sin- | express its own opinions is —— _ despicable. 
gularly tame of late—hence our infrequent extracts. We do eS ee track. The government 
d . _— - w i be Gosieiased one : : 

mal notice of the complete edition of the works of Napoleon ann ee mt "is i ; sence ; 


vescing and violent as it always is in 
IEL., published, in four volumes, last year in Paris. Some of|the presidency of the Repu 
had 


not recollect however having laid before our readers any for- 


them have drawn forth, from time to time, a remark ;.but the | P 


ress appeared 
out for indications of the Bonapartist ;feeling in the 
following estimate of the whole, from one of our weeklies, ap- journals ; but, by his election to the head of the State, he had 
; sufficiently learned what those feelings were, and. 
The works of Napoleon the Third show how much it|not intend to act so as to keep them alive much longer, he 
is to erect an empire in the world of politics than in the world | soon began to regard the unfettered 


pears to discuss them with un 


of literature. The —_ the intellect, the labour, devel 
in a single book, which, after all, may recommend itself but gradi 

slowly to mankind, would often, if exhibited in another way, of 
suffice to place the author, at least in troubled times, at the sum- | in 
mit of society. Few, however, reflect on this truth, and hence 
the rapture of admiration with which the of vulgar 
minds the successful adventurer who rises to a throne. 





of the stalk. After this preparation, plant | to look forward with ’ 
it in a pot filled with ordinary garden earth, which you must|on the Bosphorus. The sentences, however, in which this 
take care not to water too often. In this situation your stalk | idea is embodied were written under the surveillance of Ne- 
of rhodiola will take root, and will, before autumn, form a/| mesis, who, 
England, and made him co-operate with her in repelling 
and supply you amply with the means to repeat the experi- | the Muscovite from the Bosphorus, and shiv 
bed ambitious projects for dominating the regen of Asia. 
“ The rhodiola is called by the French St. John’s herb. You} We own that, intrinsically, the works of Napoleon III. are 

will wish to know, pane. my dear lady, the reason for this | not possessed of much interest, because his 
i is superficial, and his aay the flimsy kind 

la grows abundantly on the out- | which, wy  : into Mg 4 by Voltaire, 

e Nature, 


augury with regard my te win teeter tpetrions ‘a the ideas which ad 
with to the success | as it were in ces, e ideas w now e 

the institutions of France. We discover, too, curious laste 
trary case, yd gm is — as unfavourable. I must | tions of the difference which official life brings about in the 
not omit to add, that this, which, in the middle ages, had truly | professions if not in the convictions of men. When the im- 


Suisse,” in w! 2 oe pees ee when in 
views of government less systematically, perhaps, than 

and action, observed of Lucius i a ee li- tn the “ 1dées Napoleoniennes,” bat still with sufficient Aistinct- 

supreme au- | ness to enable us to follow his trains of 4 
was hardly! More than in most cases the works of Louis Napoleon con- 
caught, even by Bacon. The conqueror of Gaul by no means | stitute a commentary on his life. It seems reasonable enough 
because the power to dis- | to conclude that he is a believer in destiny—nearly all unscru- 
that he the inroads of conscience 


persuade themselves thet they only form s part of| this game not ating tees , there has been 
wi 













second innings, and thus won the e by the one innings 
and 188 runs. Then followed a waste bobwea the Eleven 


Twenty-two of Victoria and New South Wales. In their first 
the Twenty-two scored 153, and my by of the 
Eleven for 110 runs, thus obtaining for the innings a ma- 
jority of 43. In their second in the Twenty-two obtained 
144 runs, leaving the All England Eleven 188 to get to win. 
The Eleven went in for their second innings, and ha 
scored ten without the loss of a wicket, play was suspended. 


As the Eleven had an engagement at ong, the was 
25nd of January, 


satisfaction to the appearance of Russia 


when he came to be master of France, linked him 


historical know- 
pronounced a draw. On the 20th, 2ist, and 

the Eleven played a match at Geelong, with Twenty-two of 
the district. Geelong men went in first, and made 111, 
the Twenty-two being supplemented by several players from 
Melbourne. In their seco 


, they made only 80. The 
Eleven scored 128 in their first and jt for 
Stephenson and Mudie, to make up with the aid of 13 
“ sundries,” and thus finish the by a majority of one run 
and nine wickets to fall. The ven proceeded on the 24th 
of January to Sydney where they were to play twenty-two 
men of New South Wales. 


tat the thraldom to which| Ima leading article of Bel’s Life in Victoria, the writer ex- 
and ed in anger and disgust, that | amines with considerable care and minuteness both the play 
ich does not vindicate to itself the right freely to| and players. His summary is, in fact, an in g one, and 
Here, deserves quotation. bap one out the advantages of the 
English over the colonists, he asks: “ Well, now how 
aaite Be part ? In the first match the Eighteen made 118 
in the first Of in the second innings, as against 805 by the 
All d. This was the greatest victory of the Eleven, but 
it sh be remembered they were favoured by some very 
fortuitous circumstances. Caffyn and Griffith, for 1 
made between them 140 runs, although both ought to have 
been caught out at an early stage of the e; few of the 
teen had ever played against an ish cricketer before, 
je peoeekag. | were nervous and agitated from the vast con- 
course which crowded the grand-stand and the grounds. The 
true game, indeed, in which a fair conan we given to 
the colonial players, was that between the Eleven and the 
United Elevens of Sydney and Victoria, and which was most 
unfortunately ‘drawn’ last week. The Victorians had by that 
time been ‘thrashed’ with good steady play; whatever 
‘ bounce’ was in them was most ruthlessly swept ae f and 
they had learned to meet their quondam conquerors with more 
nerve and coolness. Again, they had been joined 7 
eleven picked men of Sydney, and a ews valry 
caused all to do theirbest. This match, fore, was the one 
in which the most interest concentrated, as it was that most 
likely to test the relative merits of the different parties. 
a ‘drawn’ game it is, of course, now useless to speculate as to 
which side would have won if fought out. On the subject of 
a Tan ml 
amount of dissatisfaction expressed in the public press 
an TF ceatee and tee, pte and Pond have been sub- 


ontesquieu, and the 
governed the mind of France from 


to the accidental position of the writer, th 
because in them we find, 


he became 


fell = Wide to teen 


F 
r 


to him he vas eagerly looking 
to e was eagerly 


as he did 
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ee 


a ae 
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however, those gentlemen are not obnoxious to the censure. 
It is quite contrary to the law of cricket, and to — pre- 
cedent, to play out on a future day a match w is not 
finished in the time originally specified. Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond havg also poluted out, in a letter toa contemporory, that 
it was the rain on Thursday which caused delay in the game, 
and that, however they regretted disappointing the Melbourne 
ublic, they were bound to keep faith with the people of Gee- 
ong. There can be no doubt that when once the p’ mme 
was fixed, it ought to be strictly adhered to, and our friends in 
Geelong were fully entitled to have their contract kept. We 
quan belo feeling, however, that in making the original ar- 
rangements more than three days should have been allowed 
for this match, especially with the experience of the first 
taking four. Be that, however, as it may, the ae the 
United Elevens—1538 and 144 as against 111 of the England 
men—were such as to give us fair ground for self-gratulation, 
and indulging in the reflection that, had the fates permitted, 
Australia would have won the ball. The match at the Pivot 
can scarcely be called less satisfactory. Geelong-cum-Mel- 
bourne obtained in the two innings 111 and 80, and did not 
succumb until they had sent the Eleven a second time to the 
wickets. We have not in thts sketch alluded to the episode 
at Beechworth, as, from the prevalence of the hot winds during 
the game and other local causes, it could scarcely be said to 
afford a criterion. To enable our readers to judge of the style 
of our colonial play, we shall contrast as against these innings 
those of some of the best Twenty-two’s in the home country 
in matches fought last year against the All England Eleven :— 
In Dublin, on May 16, 1861, the Twenty-two of Ireland ob- 
tained 81 and 104, the Eleven winning by eight wickets; and 
the same Twenty-two, on the 20th of the same month, 46 
and 97—the Eleven again winning by eight wickets. On June 
10, the Twenty-two of Burton obtained 70 and 54—the Eleven 
winning in one innings, with 75 runs to spare. The Twenty- 
two of Walsall, on June 17, got 50 and 78—the Eleven win- 
ning in one innings and 177 runs. These figures show that in 
coming to the Antipodes the Eleven met “foemen worthy of 
their steel,” and should incite our cricketers to do their ut- 
most to arrive at a more scientific knowledge of the game. 
We conclude our extracts with one that is not the least in- 
teresting. January in Australia, it seems, is not quite the 
same thing as in New York or Montreal. 


It is a common remark in England that “it cannot be too 
hot for cricket.” What of the temperature stated below? Tues- 
day the 14th was the hottest day experienced in Melbourne for 
some years it. On Jan. 28, 1860, the thermometer marked 
in the. sun 134°, the greatest de of heat observed for a 
long period ; but on Tuesday, at 3 P.M., 144° 3’ were recorded 
by the thermometer in the sun at the Observatory, and in the 
shade, at the same hour, in a position oo ly sheltered 
from the wind and sun, the instrument marked 111° 2’. At 
Williamstown Observatory the temperature in the shade at 4 
P.M. was 109°, the highest point marked there. At South Yarra, 
in the shade, a thermometer, sheltered from the wind and sun, 
recorded the heat at 3 P.M., as between 113° and 114°. Within 
the shelter of stone walls, in Queen-street, at 3 P.M., an instru- 
ment recorded 95°. During the night of the 13th, and morn- 
ing of the 14th, the wind blew lightly from the north-east. 
About seven o’clock on Tuesday morning it increased in force, 
and at eight A.M. settled steadily in the north, very hot, and 
blowing strongly, but raising little dust. About eleven o'clock 
heavy dust squalls were experienced, and at three P.M. when 
the heat was greatest, the wind blew with great violence and 
heat. At eight A.M., in the shade, the thermometer stood 92° 

*. At noon it had reached 106°. At one P.M. it was 107°, 
and at three P.M., as already stated, the highest point (111° 2’ 
was reached. At six P.M., the same instrument marked 105' 
1’, and at seven P.M. 101°. The temperature of the surface 
soil at noon was 122°. Great as the heat was throughout the 
day, however, it was still greater at Adelaide, where, if our 
telegram does not err, the thermometer in the sun recorded a 
degree of heat probably unparalleled even on Black Thursday. 


+ 


RISE AND FALL OF THE “MORNING CHRONICLE.” 


The disappearance of the oldest of metropolitan daily papers 
is an event of _ sufficient importance to merit some words 
of obituary. The Morning Chronicle ceased on yesterday an 
unbroken career of daily publication which had extended back 
for very close upon a century. In 1769 that journal made its 
first appearance, with William Woodfall for its editor, pub- 
lisher, and rter. It , with varying fortunes, through 
all the st es which form the history of our daily Press up 
to this moment—struggles against Government persecution ; 
against encumbering taxation ; against silly regulations which 
stood in the way of the issue of the most important intelli- 

ce; against the enormous difficulties and expenses which 
attended the procuring of foreign news; against public indif- 
ference, apathy, stupidity, caprice—encountered and out-lived 





the “ Sketches by Boz” of the young writer who was afterwards 
to become the Smollett of a and more —_ — 
that in which “ Roderick ee was pi ater = 
Dickens was, as every one knows, a own in the 

the Morning Chronicle. Lord Campbell commenced his caraer 
in connection with the same journal. The Chronicle had in its 
day the distinction of notice by Sheridan, by Canning, by Lord 
Byron, in rhymes and phrases destined to outlive the subject 





to which they were applied. 

Except for one brief period, the career of the Chronicle, since | 
it passed into the hands of Sir John Easthope, was less bril- | 
liant : and in our immediate days it had, indeed, lost every 
gleam of brilliancy. From Sir John Easthope it passed into 
the ownership of the Peelite Party, and it was during this | 
management that it recovered for a while some of its lost | 
prestige, if it did not regain its popular influence. As the or- 
gan of so important a political party, it was looked to with 
interest and respect, and its leading articles were written 
with undeniable ability and power. Many of its contributions 
were penned by the late Sidney Herbert, by Mr. Monckton | 
Milnes, and other men of political or literary influence. Its 
management was on the most expensive scale—indeed, some 
stories are told of the lavish and princely munificence some- 
times displayed, which would seem incredible if one did not 
know them to be true. Every effort was made to obtain the 
earliest intelligence, and on some occasions with remarkable 
success. During the opening of the Crimean war, the first | 
accounts of some of the great events appeared in the Chronicle ; 
and, indeed, another fact in its career worth noticing is that its 
columns were the first to announce in London the French Re- 
volution of 1848. . 

With its Peelite connection closed its great days of ability 
and influence. When the leaders of the party took office 
it was sold to one of their adherents, Mr. Hope, who 
made it Peelite in politics and Puseyite in religion. Mr. 
Hope parted with it to Mr. Serjeant Glover, and from that 
date its existence became a rapid descent. It soon lost influ- 
ence, circulation, dignity—it soon became remarkable, indeed, 
for the absence of nearly all the qualities of management 
which had once made it so successful. 

Perhaps its — change of ownership must almost inevi- 
tably have tended to enfeeble its influence; but there were, 
certainly, deficiencies of an obvious character which contri- 
buted most directly to this result. The genuine Morning 
Chronicle may be said to have become a tradition from this 
period. After a while the print again changed hands, and be- 
came the property of a person who, acting through others, ob- 
tained for it a sort of connection with the Government of 
France. It is said that a subsidy of £25,000 was allowed by 
the French Government for the “ adhesion” of this singular 
organ, which devoted itself, without either ability or effect, to 
an adv of every French governmental interest. Not 
very long since, Count yond me, instead of Ambassa- 
dor in London, French Minister of the Interior. This states- 
man had probably seen enough of England to appreciate 
justly the value of a subsidised organ here; and owing to his 
nfluence, it is said, the connection of the Chronicle and the 
Paris Cabinet suddenly broke off. The next change was that 
which transferred the oe journal to its late proprietor, 
who made a desperate effort to resuscitate it by a sort of gal- 
vanzing process. He suddenly converted it into a penny paper, 
and tried every effort to push it into circulation. But the change, 
even if it ever could have availed, had come quite too late. 
Journals which affect aristocratic fastidiousness, and rejoice 
over the extinction of a penny newspaper, need not pretend 


to be ignorant of the fact that the fate of the Morning Chroni- 
cle long been sealed—that no medicine in the world could 
do it . Of late, its existence was not useful to its owner 


or brilliant for itself. It did not win readers, even at the re- 
duced price ; and it was not conspicuous for any of the qualities 
which at least deserve success. . 

Yet no one accustomed to journalism can hear of the abso- 
lute demise, after whatever descent and decay, of a journal 
which once had so much influence and commanded and nur- 
tured so much talent, without a sense of something approach- 
ing to emotion. Besides the eminent men whose names we 
have mentioned, the Chronicle had helped to introduce to dis- 
tinction many brilliant writers and accomplished scholars. 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, the late Angus Reach, Mr. Payne Collier, 
were among these, and many others might be mentioned. 
However great its recent falling off, it would be im ble to 





deny that the total ——— of the Morning Chronicle is 
a memorable event in the history of our newspaper literature. 
London Star, March 22. 


elites talents 
NOBLE AND LEARNED VIRAGOS. 


The Session is certainly dull. The Government introduces 
but one measure to the Lords, and that it sends to a Select 





all these diverse trials, only to sink at last when so many of the 
factitious obstacles once blocking the path of journalistic suc- 
cess, had been removed by the development of science, of po- 
litical wisdom, and of public enlightenment. Under the pro- 
etorship of James Perry, the Chronicle had its battles to 
ght with Attorney-Generals, and even with the House of 
Lords; and the proprietor himself once suffered some incarce- 
ration by the order of the latter august body, for the contempt 
contained in an_ editorial yee which described our Upper 
Chamber as an Hospital of Incurables. Perry defended f m- 
self i jiously enough against a prosecution brought upon his 
head through his having reprinted the editorial declaration of 
another journalist, that the successor of George III. would 
have the noblest opportunity of becoming popular by simply 
introducing an entirely opposite licy of Government. 
But the prosecutions of Attorney-Generals did not oerv- 
throw the Press, and Government had, before long, to make a 
silent acknowledgment of defeat. The Morning Chronicle 
w to be a political authority. It became cele- 
ted for its news, at a time when the obtaining of foreign in- 
telligence involved immense expense and difficulty; and its 
political writing gave it influence and dignity. In truth, the 
readers even of the leading news) rs in the days of the 
Chronicle's pine were but a limited body. Those who know 
apything of the circulation of influen and popular news- 
papers in our day will be amused to learn that it is told as a 
surprising triumph of the Chronicle, that in 1820 its sale was at 
times little short of 4,000 daily. During the Reform struggle 
it might be fairly termed the leading pai 
for many years to represent Whig fi with great ability 
and great influence. From Perry the management devolved 
upon Dr. Black, and the P van av poet fell to Mr. Clement; 
and from the latter the Chronicle passed in 1834 to Sir John 
Easthope. During its progress thus far it had been sustained 
by the pens of some of the ablest writers of their generation. 
rougham had contributed to its columns, and Campbell, and 
Hazlitt: it had had, indirectly at least, the benefit of James 
Mill's advanced views and great acquirements; it published 


Committee ; while the House of Gunes bee nothing 
to do, and does it. Sir Robert Peel unquestionably exerts 
himself to amuse the public, but he cannot be e to in- 
sult an Irish member every week. A little longer and the 
murmurs of a populace in want of excitement must have be- 
come a Cabinet question, when fortunately an unex 
door of safety has been opened to us. The Chancellors in esse 
and in ae have both been bitten by a tarantula, and after a 
terrible battle Lord Derby, who never can keep out of any kind 
of sparring, rushed in and made ita free fight. No doubt even 
in former days Lords Campbell and Brougham used to indulge 
in an interc of very bitter amenities, but these were 
Aristophanic in their terseness, and were not delivered from the 
woolsack. But last Tuesday it was a pitched battle, and pre- 
meditated , With a full attendance of Peers to hear 
the fun. Can it be that the astute Premier, the man who has 
earned the title of the judicious bottle-holder, is becoming se- 
riously alarmed at the reckless irritability displayed by the 
it tive mind under this prolo’ inertia—and that mind 
ful who it is that still finds work for idle brains to do, he 
has the word to his underlings to pipe all hands to mis- 
? Can Sir Robert Peel have only under or- 
ders, and Lord Westbury’s little vating ways have been 
d ed to do for the Lords what the Irish Secretary had al- 
ly done for the Commons? Lord Palmerston’s audacity 
is equal to conceiving even a row in the Peers, and the posses- 
sion of two such rfect instruments may have suggested the 
idea. But no. Chancellor's career has been too consis- 











, and it continued | 


tent. Lord Westb: is so like Sir Richard, and Sir Richard 
was as natural a development of plain Mr. Bethell. The merit 
is all his own. isab incepto. What he was at the begin- 
of his course he will remain to the end. 

t must, however, be admitted that whatever may have been 
the case on former occasions, on Tuesday the Chancellor did not 
begin. It is certainly unlucky that a blunder in an Act of Par- 
liament should have left all the clerks of the defunct Insol- 
vency Court minus half their incomes ; but if your predecessor 
in office, who is, perhaps, at no distant date to be your suc- 


-| will revolt and rise up 


garbled the facts submitted to the law officers of the Crown, 
even a Quaker, or the meekest of men, like Mr. Bright, will be 
loud in his own defence. But to imitate the violence of which 

‘ou comfilain is to forfeit the sympathies of your audience ; and 

rd Westbury was not content to imitate, he outdid even 

Chelmsford in his wrath. The unaccustomed atmosphere ot 
the Upper House heard which would hardly be tole- 
rated in the Lower. In set terms the Chancellor imputed per- 
sonal hatred of himself to his antagonist, and merely relegated 
to his ignorance what he would otherwise have attributed to 
his malice, out of pure favour and as matter of compassion. 
Really, if this sort of thing is to continue, the vicinity of an 
Indian tribe in the far West will be safer than the quiet 
benches of the Lords. This is not regular warfare; it is the 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife. Poor Lord Granville was 
so bewildered that he could not muster even the faintest sem- 
blance of a joke ; and one wonders that both sides of the House 
did not spontaneously burst (if only Peers could sing) into the 
burden of the old-fashioned song in “ Midas :”— 
Pray Goody please to moderate 

The rancour of your tongue. 
But the fact is, that however unjustly the present Chancellor 
may be assailed (and for reasons to be stated presently we 
think on this occasion he was assailed unjustly), there is a 
eral feeling everywhere that he has bro 
this head Lord rby told him no more 
is not only that he is “ so self-endeared” that 

— His wit 

Values itself so highly, that to him 
All matter else seems weak ; 
for many men do that. Nor is it even that he frankly tells 
people who venture to differ from him that — are very ig- 
norant. That is an unpleasant habit, but it might be borne. 
But that calm mild tone of complacent superiority in which he 
launches his sarcasms is, as Lord Derby complained, really too 
aggravating. A man may be forgiven who says savage things 
in a passion. But if, — war in his heart, his speech is 
softer than butter—if while his words are smoother than oil, 
yet be they very swords—that is really too bad. Whatever 
may be thought of the principle of aristocracy, a body of aris- 
tocrats is not readily cowed 7 one man, whatever may 
be his co or abilities. id so long as the junior law 
lord, Chancellor though he be, permits himself to assume this 
Malvolio-like “ humour of state,” and only addresses his fel- 
low Peers “after a demure travel of regard, telling them I 
know my place, as I would they should do theirs,” he can 
hardly be surprised if at last some irascible antagonist loses his 
temper, and replies in the tone of Sir Toby’s ejaculation of 
* Bolts and shackles !” ad - os ad 
But to be drawn into discussion is to be lured from our 
theme—to mingle in the mélée where we would but watch the 
fight, and award his due honour to each of the noble and 
learned champions in the lists below. But how to decide be- 
tween merits so equal, and where both competitors, like the , 
shepherds in Virgil’s Eclogue, alike deserve the prize? if we 
might venture to distinguish between gifts so well matched we 
would say that while Chelmsford is more nious in an un 
scrupulous imputation, Westbury is more vehement in an un- 
scrupulous retort—that Chelmsford is greater in attack, and 
Westbury in defence—that if the former has attained a more 
perfect finish in inuendo, the latter has a more natural arro- 
gance of manner—that the one has exhausted art, and the 
other snatched a grace beyond it. Meanwhile, in the language 
of Lord Cranworth, who has sometimes an unconscious weak 
way of saying good thi and, of course, has a chastened 
pleasure in the misfortunes of other Law Lords, these quarrels 
are really very shocking. Surely, with Easter only a few 
weeks off, some reconciliation might be effected ; there is the 
precedent of Peachum and Lockit. Could not Chelmsford fall 
on Westbury’s neck, and each murmur through his tears, 
e. = brother, we are both in the wrong?”—Spectaior, 

a J. 


ht it on himself. 
the truth. It 


When Selwyn was told that a pugnacious Prelate had been 
bitten by a dog, he said he was sure that the Bishop had begun 
the quarrel. And when people are told that there has been a 
fray in the House of Lords between the Chancellor and Lord 
Chelmsford, they will be very apt to jump to the conclusion 
that Lord Westbury must, like the Bishop, have given the first 
bite. But so it was not apparently, though perhaps so it was 
really, for though Lord Chelmsford was the assailant on the 
particular occasion, he was probably moved to the attack by 
the chronic provocation of the Lord of the Woolsack. What 
Sebastopol was said to be to Turkey the Chancellor is to the 
House, a standing menace. And it is not only what he 
threatens that is to be considered, for he has laid up grud 

in men’s minds which burst out like what is un hilosophically 
called spontaneous combustion. $0 Lord Chelmsford took 
fire on Tuesday ; but if the thing could be traced to its origin, 
the incendiarism would geeeye be brought home to the Lord 
Chancellor. And yet who so smooth, who so calm, so cool ? 
He is Thersites with the tongue of Nestor. His words fall, 
indeed, likes flakes of snow, but they are iced verjuice. Jef- 
fries used to boast of the licks he gave with the rough side of 
his tongue, but Lord Westbury’s tongue has no rough side, it 
is the smoothest, coldest, most polished instrument of offence 
in existence. Its temper is the temper of the finest steel ex- 
quisitely shaped for wounding. 

Eloquence is defined as the art of persuasion, but diametri- 
cally opposite to this is Lord Westbury’s masterly art, which 
is indeed the art of offending. And he can do it with any- 
thing. To the simplest word he will give an expression car- 
rying with it affront, sneer,contempt. Nay, without speaking 
he will with all serenity make intense superciliousness felt 
Ovideays that the = ve given man a face to look upwards 
to the stars. Lord West is gifted with a countenance to 
look down upon all ell, men, such as men are, 
i this sort of treatment, and to 
that we attribute Lord Chelmsford’s onslaught 4, of so 
unexciting a question as the pay of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court officers.— Examiner. 

—_—-— em - 

THE QUEEN AND THE New Mavsotecm.—The Queen yes- 
terday laid the first stone of a mausoleum in Me me Gar. 
dens, in which are to be deposited the remains of her dearly 
loved husband the Prince Consort, and ultimately her own. — 
Her Majesty, in performing this act of reverential and devoted 
affection, was surrounded by all her children now in England, 
and was attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen of her House- 
hold in Waiting, and those who had in any way specially 
attended upon the Prince. Her Majesty, supported by the 
feeling of the sacred nature of the duty she had to perform, was 
able to complete the ceremony, and after the stone was laid, 
the Dean of Windsor said a prayer asking God's blessing on 
the work. The few carefully selected persons who were per- 


mitted to be present were assembled upon the ground at 12 
o'clock, and her —. no attendants but the royal 
children. on from 





cessor, roundly with a desire to oppose obstacles 
to tind obtalaing reese and more than insinuates that you 


, House (whither 
her Majesty had previously come in a carriage in the most pri. 
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vate manner) to the spot where the stone was Upon | in bold relief. The material, oxydised silver, relieved by gild- 
the stone is the Soving mentpten The stone | ing.—Four Dessert Stands, in oxydised silver, richly decorated, 
of this building, by Queen Victoria in remem- 


brance of her t and 
day of March, AD. 1862. ‘Blessed are they that sleep in the 
Lord.’” The buil is to be erected under the superinten- 
dence of A. J. Humbert, Esq., architect; and the reclining 
statue of the Prince will be executed by Baron Marochetti. 
Her Majesty had wished that this mournful ceremony should 
take place upon the first T7744 the death of her re- 
vered mother the Duchess of Kent, but as that day was Sun- 
day, the eve of the anniversary was selected. . % 

None of the royal family have been seen in Windsor since 
the return of the Queen to the Castle, and the only indication 
of the court being there is the waving of the royal standard on 
the round tower, the absence of military music on mounting 
the Castle , and the closing of the state apartments. The 
day after the return of the court to Windsor, as the evening 
was closing, and all had left the chapel, the Queen, accom- 
panied by four of the royal princesses, entered the sacred edi- 
fice by the private entrance leading from the Deanery. The 
illustrious party advanced to the bottom of the altar-steps, 
where a brass plate indicates the entrance to the royal vault, 
beneath which the remains of the late Prince Consort are tem- 
porarily deposited ; here they remained for a short time, and 
each p! a wreath of flowers on the marble which covers 
the grave. Similar wreaths were again placed over these 
drooping flowers yesterday evening by her Majesty and the 
princesses. . 

Her Majesty, we are happy to learn, is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, and takes her daily walks and drives in the 
quiet and secluded vicinity of the ——— ing to 
the present arrangements the Queen will leave Windsor Cas- 
tle on or about the 3rd of the ensuing month, and return to 
Osborne.—Her Majesty contemplates visiting the Highlands 
at an early period, and returning to Windsor, from Balmoral, 
in June.—After a stay of about a fortnight at the Castle the 
Queen will proceed to Osborne, and again visit Balmoral to- 
wards the end of the season.—Letter from Windsor, March 16. 





Tue Antiquity or Gas-BurNinc.—Before we return from 
this digression, to note some of the improvements made in re- 
cent years—and nowhere more than in New York—in the 
manufacture of coal gas, we will make an observation or two 
on the generally received opinion, that gas-light is a modern 
discovery. In this, as in most other cases, we are too apt to 
contrast our own knowledge with the ignorance of our ances- 
tors. If we stopped at- this, it must be confessed that we 
should not be much in the wrong; but when we extend the 
comparison beyond the Goths, Huns, and oo to the t 
nations of antiquity, we find a different state of facts. re 
is reason to believe that not only the ancient tians 
and Hindoos, but also the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, 
made use of some of the inflammable gases for heating, as well 
as for lighting purposes. That the Chinese had done so thou- 
sands of years before Mr. Murdock was born, is no longer a 
matter of mere conjecture. The fact is now as indisputable as 
the existence of their Great Wall. Humboldt tells us that 
carburetted hy: m had been used in the province of Ste- 
tschuan for several thousand jyears ; and that it was so far un- 
der control, that it was carried about in bamboo canes, to be 
used as occasion required, the same as a candje or a lamp. 
Guy-Lussac and Professor Adelung, and several other scienti- 
fic men of equal eminence, were of opinion that it was the 
occasional ignition of these natural gases which oo rise to 
the sun worship of the East, it being well known that deposits 
of petroleum, or naphtha, furnish which issue in streams 
from fissures in the earth, and which ae various 
means, including lightning or electricity. everybody, 
who has resided in the bourhood_ of coal mines, has o! 
served phenomena of this kind. Dr. Henry, of Edinburgh, in 
speaking of the “ fire damp,” so much dreaded w colliers, in- 
forms us that, from an old unwrought seam at Wallsend col- 
liery, “a discharge of this Se takes place through a four-inch 
metallic pipe of two cubic feet per second. The pire is carried 
up as high as the head gear above the shaft, and from its orifice 
issues, with a roaring sound, the stream of which, having 
been ignited, forms a flag of flame seven or eight feet in length, 
— ~~ and at night illuminating the whole 
neighbourhood.” —National Quarterly Review. 





SanprincHam Hatt, Norrotx.—The Prince of Wales, 
shortly before leaving England, concluded the purchase of the 
Sandringham Hall estate, about eight miles east of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. The hall is of modern construction. Its late 
possessor, Mr.Spencer Cowper,added to it an Elizabethan porch, 
more quaint than ornamental, and some es on the garden 
front. The interior is very plain, the walls being mostly orna- 
mented in panels in the Italian style, with festoons and grou 
of flowers. The estate, which was purchased by his Royal 
Highness for shooting purposes, is well stocked with game of 
all kinds except deer, and during the winter months wildfow! 
are abundant. There is also on the grounds plenty of timber, 
stone, lime, brick earth, and a fine sort of silver sand 1 
used in the manufacture of glass. Not far from the hall stan: 
the ruins of Castle Rising, celebrated as the residence of Elea- 
nor, widow of Edward IL, which, with the Early Norman 
church, form objects of great attraction to all visitors to that 
part of Norfolk. 

TestrwontaL TO Mr. Cuartes Kean.—This afternoon, at 
2 o'clock, a — number of the subscribers to the Kean Tes- 
timonial assembled in St. James's Hall, for the p of wit- 
nessing the ceremony of presentation. The attendance com- 
prised ladies as well as gentlemen. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who was to have presented the testimonial, was a 
from attending by summoned to attend her jesty at 
Windsor. His grace’s place was ~y by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Mr. Charles 
Kean met with a most enthusiastic reception.—Mrs. and Misé 
Kean, on taking their seats in one of the side galleries, were 
also greeted with cordial cheering. 

The testimonial consists of no less than four pieces, or series, 
of which the following is a correct description : 

“ A Vase in Oxydised Silver. The relievo on the body con- 
tains portrait models of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean in the 
plays of “ Lear,” “ enry 
“King John,” “ Richard IIL,” “ Much Ado,” “ Henry VIII..” 
“ Merchant of Venice,” with figures of 8 and Tra- 
gedy and Comedy. The neck is enriched with relievi in me- 
elfin figures attendant on Queen , Supporting mi on 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. The — con- 
tains views of Eton College from the River, the Eton Féte on 
the 4th of June, the School-yard, and the Inscription —Two 
Candelabra for Five Lights. Upon the bases are portraits of 
Shakspeare, in low 

‘——o’er canopied with sweet woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine.’ 


The plynths are enriched with masks of Tragedy and Comedy 





husband, was laid by her the 15th | S 


et,” “Hi IV.,” “ Winter's Tale,” | March 7, 


bearing severally on the base a subject, in low relief, from 

hakspeare’s plays of “ Henry IV.” iri Part), “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night," and 
on the stems, in separate shields, the mon , Cc. J. E. K— 
Two Groups in oxydised silver, the first illustrative of Shak- 
speare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” containing a portrait 
model of Miss Chapman as Oberon, with figures of Titania and 
Puck. The second illustrative of Shaks; 's “ Tempest,” con- 
taining portrait models of Mr. Charles Kean, as Prospero, and 
of Miss Kean as Miranda, attended by Ariel.” 

The following is the inscription:—* Presented to Charles 
John Kean, Esq.. F.S.A., by many of his fellow Etonians, to- 
gether with numerous friends and admirers among the public, 
as a tribute to the genius of a great actor, and in recognition 
of his unremitting efforts to improve the tone and elevate the 


March 22. 


_IMPROVEMENT IN SHIPBUILDING.— Yesterday there was ex- 
hibited in the Exchange Newsroom the section of a ship, illus- 
trating—which it did very effectually—Mr. Jordan’s improve- 
ments in shipbuilding. There was a crowd about it all day, 
and those best capable of judging were unhesitating in their 
approval and admiration. 
_ According to Mr. Jordan’s own statement three important 
improvements are affected. In the first place, ships on his 
plan are built cheaper, when built will be stronger, and at sea 
will be faster. He says :—“ Wooden Vessels: The frames are 
laid longitudinally in one continuous length from stem to stern, 
the joints being scarfed as in an ordinary keel : chocks are intro- 
duced between each frame under the beams from keel to gun- 
wale, and the whole bolted together, forming a frame of unex- 
ampled ridgity. The planking is in two thicknesses (through 
bolted), running vertically or diagonally from gunwale to gun- 
wale ; in the latter case the outer running: reversely to the in- 
ner thickness, without break at the keel in the midship bod: 
the keel is bolted to the bottom after the ship is built. The 
advantages claimed for vessels built on this principle, besides 
their t strength, are, simplicity and economy in construc- 
tion, increased ——. capacity, and improved sea-goi 
qualities ; for example, the frame thus longitudinally built wi 
require straight cut timber only ; hooks, pointers, bilge planks, 
and the rest of the ceiling required in vessels constructed with 
vertical frames, are dis with, so that the hull will con- 
tain fully 25 per cent. less of timber, equivalent in a first class 
vessel of 1,000 tons, builders’ measurement, to about 200 tons 
in weight, and a corresponding amount of internal carryin, 
capacity will therefore be obtained ;—the copper bolts a 
fastenings required are much shorter, so that a considerable 
saving will under this head.—Vessels on this principle 
may be built in about half the time usually required ; they 
afford greater facilities for ascertaining damages to hull, and 
for effecting the requisite repairs ; and, as the whole frame can 
so easily be exposed for cleaning (seeing there is no internal 

lanking, the frame forming two-thirds of the ceiling, the re- 
mainder being short pieces of two-inch plank let down be- 
tween the frames into the chocks under the beams), not only 
will the liability to dry rot be greatly lessened, but the exha- 
lations from decaying vegetable and other matters heretofore 
so fruitful a source of injury to the ship, and to the health and 
comfort of passengers and crew, as well as deterioration to 
cargo, will be prevented.” 

he principle, applied to iron frames, and wood and iron 

frames, is merely modified in reference to the material. The 
model, we hope, will be on view to-day in the Exc News- 
room ; and a glance at it will convey a better idea of the value 
of the principle than any lengthened description.—Lé 
Albion. 





J 





A“ JUNGLE” IN THE REGENT’S-PARK.—There are, of course, 
some difficulties attendant upon the construction of an enclo- 
sure sufficiently large to give ample room to the agile limbs of 
the feline race, sufficiently strong to withstand the fiercest as- 
sault of the lion, and properly roofed so as to counteract the 
danger of a leopard or j climbing over its walls. I can- 
not but think, however, that it would be quite practicable to 
construct an enclosure that would comply with all these re- 
quisitions, and at no very extrav: t outlay of space or 
money. The enclosure might be common to all the feline race, 
and each species might be allowed to exercise in it in — 
rotation. re would be no difficulty in a them 
to their dens, as a piece of meat would effi accomplish 
that design, and allow of the door of communication being 
closed while the animals were engaged upon their food. The 
interior of the enclosure should be furnished with artificial 
rockwork and trees,and I have often pictured to myself the 
magnificent sight of a pair of lions or tigers careering round 


PS | the p d, exulting in their strength, or a company 
parts deportin 


of leopards ig among the branches and displaying 
their lithe forms in all their spotted beauty.—London Society 
for March. ee 


Tue Strerzoscoric Picrures ExecuTep By Jacopo Cuat- 
MENTI, Born 1554, Diep 1640.—These remarkable pictures, 
from the Museum Wicar, at Lille, were found to be stereosco- 
pic by Dr. Alexander Crum Brown when visiting that city in 
1859, with his brother Dr. John Brown. Sir David Brewster 
communicated this curious discovery to the Photographic So- 
ciety of Scotland, and Dr. Brown’s account of it was published 
in the ate gm Journal” of May 15, 1860, and in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” article “ o- ie 
works Sir David Brewster wy the opinion that, as Bap- 
tista Porta had in 1593 published (after Galen, born A.D. 130) 
the true principle of the stereoscope, Chimenti Had execu 
the dra’ from the binocular principle of Porta, and was 
therefore the true inventor of the ocular ste In order 
to satisfy himself of their stereoscopic character, Sir David 

lied for a photograph of them, but failed in procuring it. Mr. 
Wheatstons, however, having obtained one, lared that the 
pictures were not stereoscopic ; and Dr. W. B. Carpenter being 
of the same opinion, charged Sir David Brewster publicly with 


dishones' not having retracted his opinion of them, leging 
that he must have known them not to be stereoscopic from 
copies in his ion. Sir David never saw the pictures till 


7,1 when he received a photograph of them from 
Professor Kuhimann of Lille, and found them to be truly stereo- 
scopic !—Mr. Wheatstone and Dr. © ter ey not 
knowing that they should be tran when p in the 
stereoscope, though this is distinctly shown in Dr. Brown's 
communication. n. 

Pros IX. on THe Iranian ReEvOLUTION.—The Pope has 
addressed the following allocution to the Lent — 
“Each year we meet again on the same day, De 
we promise ourselves the fo one the griefs w 
afflict us shall be passed; we lull ourselves with sweet hopes, 





the realisation of which is long in arriving. Meanwhile, 
evil continues in rayages; the revolution does not 


E 
e 


i 
s 


character of the {British stage.’—London Evening Express, |j 


seduce and corrupt, to destroy and overthrow. Nevertheless, 

must also be said, and I have already made you to under- 
stand it, God can cause good to come out of evil, and there is 
good in the misfortune which we suffer. It is by trials 
that the elect appear, and it is by trials that the wicked 
are known. mes of revolution are like the barn in 
which God thrashes his wheat; the good seed remains, and 
the straw is se ted to be trodden under foot, and thrown to 
the flames.” (The preceding years the Holy Father had com- 
pared revolution to the waves of the sea, the Church to a rock, 
and the wicked to the foam driven by the tempest.) “ Let us 
pray that the evil days may be shortened; but you especially 
who are called on to exercise an immense influence on the 
poeeeens, reach, strengthen the good, bring back those who 

ave been led away, and, if possible, the seducers themselves ; 
these latter will come perhaps to catch you in your discourses. 
Youfmust endeavour to catch them. There is a specious ob- 
ection made to my government—that it extends over a small 
State, and that my subjects, in accepting a greater lord than 
myself, will have less to pay. That is a deplorable illusion, 
and is a matter on which, should the case arrive, each 
should endeavour to enlighten those with whom he may 
have to do. As to the dreams of Italian unity, of the resurrec- 
tion of a past em: ~~ they are mere chimeras—impossibilities 
which can only deceive men out of their senses, and on which 
it is hardly allowed to pause.” . 


- 
- 





A Fisu a Wityess In A Court oF Justice.—This rather 
startling incident actually occurred at the Stafford Assizes 
lately, in the cause “ Timmins vy. the Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire Gas Company,” in which the plaintiff sued the gas 
company for damages caused by them in allowing the “ tank 
gas water” from their gasometer to flow into the plaintiff's 
well. Dr. Letheby, the analytical chemist, and officer of health 
of the City of London, being engaged as one of the scientific 
witnesses on the part of the gas company, he thought to prove 
that gas water could not have entered plaintiff's well because 


* | he found animalcule in the water. Mr. W. M. Williams and 


Mr. Bird, the chemical witnesses for the plaintiff, suspectin; 
that the learned doctor would advance the theory that anima! 
life cannot exist in water tainted with gas, determined to give 
it a flat contradiction by producing in court a live fish, swim- 
ming in a mixture of half an ounce of the gas tank water with 
25 ounces of pure water, having about the smell and taste of 
the water in plaintiff's well. Accordingly a fine ar gud- 
was t in the river at Stafford, put into a , the 
filled with the above mixture, and slipped under a seat 

in court, ready for the doctor, should he advance his theory, 
which, upon his examination, he soon did, asserting most posi- 
— that the least taint of gas in water would Sarey ani- 
mal life, when, to his evident surprise, and amidst a general 
roar of laughter, in which the learned judge heartil Soined 
the basin with the fish swimming in’ it was lifted up and 
placed on the centre of the table, full in view of both judge 
and jury, and proving by his ae movements that though 
the water was a. life was still possible 
it. When the was over (which was in favour of the 

laintiff), the fish was taken back to the river, and returned to 

is “ native element,” none the worse for his short visit as a 
witness to Stafford assizes.— London Daily News. 





Tue EarLpom oF DunponaLp.—It is averred that there is 
» be ee a - gee to * ene Dundonald, 
the co tors two parties. It whispered, 
long previously to the death of the late earl, that his eldest 
son would have difficulty in making out his claim to the suc- 
cession. It was understood |that, with such ——— had 
the noble lord's marriage been 0; ly attended, that legal 
proof of it would be almost im le. After the birth of two 
or more children, the earl consulted a learned ex-Chancellor, 
supposed to be an oracle on Scotch law, who was 80 little satis- 
fied with the proofs then to be adduced, that, the countess 
being enceinte, he recommended a second marri His ad- 
vice was taken. The eldest son, at the very end of last ses- 
sion, preferred his claim to be a peer, and to be entitled 
to vote for the representative Scotch peers. His claim will 
come on for hearing again shortly, and, it is said, will be 
opposed by his brother, the eldest son by the second 

e, also, is said to have laid his case before a noble ex-Chan- 
cellor (Lord St. Leonard’s), and who has pronounced that it 
cannot be gainsayed.— Ayr Observer. 





Tue JupGMENT or SoLomon.—A young man of Finfkir- 
chen having promised marriage to two young girls, each ap- 
pealed to a court of justice to compel him to marry her. Both 
supported their pretensions by the most convincing proofs of 
ection on the part of the young man, who, on his side, ad- 


mitted all that had , declared his equal love for 
both, and expressed his wil ess to marry whichever of the 
y women the judges decided that he should take. The 
court regard to the slender means of the young pre- 


tender, decided that the richest of the two & should pay 300 
florins to the other and that she might at that price the 
cravings of her heart.— Frankfort Journal. 


Rea Parer Money.—In the Court of Bankruptcy, the other 
day, there occurred a case wherein the bankrupt was described 
asa “li author,” the liabilities being declared to be 
“ about ;no — It was stated — some 
ments were in progress for paying the tors compoa- 
tion.” If there were no A 5 ~4 meet the liabilities of this 


these | literary gentleman, the composition which arran 


ts are 
in for paying his creditors must, one would think, be 
eons Kind of ihe composition. It would be a pleasant 
oe bee gentlemen following literature as a profession if their 
butcher and baker would take their paper, that is to say their 
MS., in payment for loaves and of mutton, and the 
grocer wi accept the same consideration in exchange for 
such articles as tea and sugar.— Punch. 





Tue IncuBaTtiInG PyTHoN aT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.— 
The python still continues her attentive duties to her ; 
whether they will be hatched or not remains to be seen. “One 
egg burst on Sunday last, and another seems now much dis- 
tended, but whether from the gaseous emanations of decom- 
position, or from a more desirable cause, cannot certainly be 
told, though the rapidity by which, after indentation by the 
finger, its skin recovers its rotundity, seems to ipdicate the 
former condition. The time, however, cannot yet be thought 
to have elapsed which may be necessary for the completion of 
incubation. The period of the python’s incubation is now ten 
weeks, so that three weeks longer may be fairly given before 
the as to a successful issue be at all regarded in 


an vourable light, notwithstanding that a period of eight 

weeks has been given by the authorities for the hatch- 

pr gee a oes 's in 1841. Whether the conditions 
her habitation and the between the tem 





perature 
and atmosphere of her exerting retarding influ- 
ee tS anerqeans pane at da laust 
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THE ALBION. April 12 
be very different from the humid jungle conditions of Western | terior of the Lapin blanc. One evening this winter, after I had| [ yon’s Muthnirem for the Hinfr, is the oldest, best, 
kee Strate cna mey net's files Lotban tn the Pulstones heard that the besom of improvement was about to it| [72d most popular arucie ever made Ne other has 
at Kew. However, the present conditions of the Reptile-house | away, I went to the Rue aux Feéves for the purpose of peouses _ —_o= 
at the Zool Gardens are so essential for the cleanliness | a first and last look. But when I got to the door I found the | jorves and beauti- fies Hair, andi. 
and the exhibition of the animals, as well as for their health, le about so marvellously ill-favoured that I was fairly | parts to it a delight- Tye ful odour.” If you 
that it is not easy to see how any advan’ change could in. Thei becoming a skeleton in wish a fine, vigorous ye. head of Hair, try it. 
be made, even temporarily, for in occasion. That | did not indeed occur to me, but 1 it le} Sold everywhere by all dealers, for 25 cents per bottle, and at the 
which is exciting most of the is the length of | that a man in the garb of a gentleman would be mar! and | principal depot, 63 Liberty 
time which the python has gone without food, which mobbed. As a matter of common prudence I re- 
to-day amounts to thirty weeks, or more than half a year. | solved to postpone my visit of curiosity to er occasion in DEAFNESS, 
She appears healthy, and since our last notice of her has shed | broad daylight, and when I next went, M. Hausmann’s de- — 
her skin. She was some six or seven hours in the operation, | stroyers were on the roof, battering it down,and policemen] IT M PAIRED SIGHT, 
and her eggs got comparatively cold; but this would not pro- | kept a gaping crowd at a distance.— Paris letter. _—— 
bably injure them, as a common hen’s eggs have been cold for —_— NOISHS IN THE HEAD, 
twelve hours, and when opened the contents found alive—j| Our ReLations Wirrn FRraNnce.—The cold-blooded atroci- —- 
London Review, 22nd ult. ties committed by French writers upon the English language AND ALL 
2. have long been pine quills and thorns in the sensitive DISEASES 
cuticles of English and American writers. The immortal 
Che 88. Shakespeare, for instance, is always quoted by French critics oF 
PROBLEM No. 691. By Mr. R.8 as one “ Williams,” while our excellent friend of boyhood’s THE EYE 
--y 6:00 lammeaiaaaiaaas brightsome days, R. Crusoe, is usually referred to by the aND 
same inversive writers under the patronymic of “ Robinson.” T H E BAR, 
This is hard to bear: Se cnn et De Sie Soe gee CURED 
weak humanity is more or less subject in its driftings down — 
the river of tears by the feeble-minded infelicitously termed BY 
“ Life.” But “this” is Hyblaan honey-drops and sweet cider DR. VON EISEN BERG, 
in comparison with the calt’s head hash served up to us by a Oculist and Aurist, 
Seleates Mes apchity peeve ktcpeh-teo cams to op ete. gg ytcyor es 
at sp y young m 
‘0 se poen.a chest wun iis, Aamecians Wnaretaen, daliemtce EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
yy ya et greene 
Shoe Robinson” is so e ce so! o 
Juan Fernandez, one of whose ee — = Von Ejisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, 
the startling apparition of the “horse-shoe t upon the ere 
sand !"— Vanity Wrair. READ. 





White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SoLuTion To Prop_em No. 690. 
Black. 


White. 


1. Pto K R38, ch 


2. Pto 


3. B, 
If Black 
by Rto K 


The following Game, in which the Evans Gambit is refused, was 
between Herr Kolisch and Mr. 


of former's visit to the Manchester Chess Club, and was one If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
of five simultaneously contested by him. The notes are by Mr. | Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
C. H. Stanley. Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
White (K.) Black (8.) White (K.) Black (8.) difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
2 47 K ¢ ne P +4 K QBs - oe somes 4 Bto 8 | and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, at 
tto tto ‘ to t: to bene’ fo 
3 K Bto Ba RBwoes | 29 Rick Kt 5 Ettogqe | Maat there fe © pecuniary benefit in doing ao, although this we 
4Pto t4 KBtoK %a) | 23 R tks Kt R know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
PEiGKis Quiiogit /MEKiNP KBigaRe | tient 
tt t to tks Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
4 —s 2 +4 $ (0) = Sey s. 8q Fieg oe a Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
+ tks K Kt P & K toGeq wecen. one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
» $ ek A) peers = 46 33 a 4 Kt sq on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
0 Q: Oo . 
12 KR tohiseg RKttoK BS |81 QtoK Rts eee Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper ax 
18 ewe Sete (KR) tm Qiok Kt 4 Bto K B2 one Engraving ; Or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
14 QBtoQKt2 QtoK R4 33 K KttoK3 Bto K Kt the getter-up. 
Je Cuties (QR) PwQES |MQKORA Btkekr 
e8 t tks Kt 
Giknater. |stest athe Pears 
to tsq K to R se t to to t8,¢ . > e 
19 KRtoK Kt3 QBtoK b4 38 K to Q2 Q tks ANTI-BEBUNATIC BAND 
White resigns. A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 


a) If king's second square be in Black's opinion the most desir- 


able localit 


this move into consideration conjunctively with that preceding i 


Kt4 


or R, mates. 


for this piece, wh 


1. KtoK B5 
2. Any move. 








y not have sai 


piey 1. K to R5, White moves 2. R to K 8, and mates 
8. 


Steinkuhler, on the occasion 


so before? Ti 


Tue Cockney Uron Sxow-Snogs.—The London lustrated 
News has always been particularly strong upon American 
people, manners and things; but one of the best specimens of 
its fnformation in this direction that we have yet seen is the 
description lately furnished by it of the well-known snow-shoe 
of the North. “Snow-shoes,” says the ey writer, “are 
cane — to prevent the feet sinking in the snow.” 

“Cane pattens!” Shades of several generations of aboriginal 
grandmothers! 

We must not be surprised should the same brilliant writer at 


the bark of the Esquimaux Dog”—although any American four- 
year old could inform him that the Esquimaux dog has no bark. 
id. 


-_-- so —— 


CLUB RATES. 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resol ved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 





RALGILA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent free. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 








would certainly make it appear like time lost on black’s —(b) Sole Proprietors, 

Very well played. Black thus materially relieves his position from 491 Broadway, New York. 
the eee Th = — whieh — ~ — y his earlier Sars 

moves.—(¢ 8 ig very close*to the , to say the vei 

least. K Kt to K 3 appears to us to be far aaferplay.—(d) This NOTICE. 

move effectually counteracts any advantages which Herr K. may 


have hoped to derive from the sacrifice of the exchange as just 
made ; as the bishop thus pinned was the only piece from which 


Black's position was at all open to assault. 


D". hthill Receives Calls those affect. 
ed with diseases of the EYE, EAR, THROAT or AIR- 
PASSAGES, at his residence, No. 34 St. Mark’s Place, daily, until 
three Pp. m., and Sundays until ten a. m., from thees eualeaively 





“ Tue Ears or Dionystvs.”—With this heading, and marked 


“Advertisement,” Punch publishes the following. 


“ Mr. Dion Boucicault feels it necessary to give notice to the 
Public that he prohibits them, for the future, from speaking of 
any of the group of dramas invented or edited by himself, in 


which may imply that such work is dependent 


scenery, action, effects, or anythi 


Dion 
this 


It for its un 


lation will be pun 


ual) 


else but the genius of Mr. 
success. Any violation of 
by Mr. Dion Houcicault 


the giving orders to the menials of the theatre not to 
any —_ who may have been guilty of such im 
Mr. Dion Boucicault begs ;further to announce that the 


have instructions to take into custody any person who ma 
have the presumption to retire from the : 

of the curtain and appearance of Dion Boucicault before the 
ucicault earnestly hopes that the po- 
pulace of London will see the wisdom of obeying his instruc- 
ng him to the unpleasant necessity of | 


same. 


tions, and not subjecti 


Mr. Dion 


punishing disobedience.” 
“3rd Monday in Lent, 1862.” 


“ Another LANDMARK Gonr.”—The thieves’ rendezvous 
called Lapin Blanc, immortalised in Eugdne Sue's “ Mystdres 
de Paris,” is now pulled down, together with the entire street, 


the Rue aux Feéves, in which it stood. A 


lugubrious reality far outstrips the novelist's i 
that 15 skeletons have been found in a hole at the 
staircase in the house. This discoy 
a le to the a has 

or many years, and has removed the grotesque museum, 
peiedin fed white rabbit, which had become famous, to 


ao 
anoiher tavern. I shall ever regret not having seen the in- 


theatre 


until the 


who are unable to atten: darn Oe week. 

CATARRH IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, and Diseases of the Air- 
es, Dr. L. treats by a method to himself, which en- 
“ine follor a eed core of thelr families having 

e emen or mem 
quty eaber ouliineh, love Gin iy itted the Doctor to refer 
pleased to testify to his success : 
Esq, 


PHILO T. RUGGLES, 
25 Nassau street. 


A. V. 8TOUT, 
President 
it JAS. G. coors. Esq. 


EVERITT CLAPP, Esq., 
Western Trans. Co., No. 9 Coenties Slip. 
OSCAR HOLLY, Ese., 
42 Fifth street. 
DEWITT C. BROWN, Esq, e 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Firm of Sheldon & Brown, 8 Nassau street. 
LOUIS GOODHEIM, Ese., 
No. 11 Warren street. 
A. HECHT, Esq, 
136 Sixth Avenue. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Esq, 
Ed. N. Y. Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 


fact, which in its Rev. P. R. RUSSELL, 
i , is Lynn, Mass. 
of the How. IRA FISH, 
ery must be particularly Me. 
been in possession of the How. JOHN A. CHILD, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 


CHARLES SHELDON 





. Psy, N.Y. 


any time state that “the canoe of the Indian is constructed of 


New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
I write to express my thanks to you for the 


Dr. J. E. Von Eisenserc— 
Dear Sir : . 

t oe 
daughter has received at your hands. She came to you one 
ago almost blind and in a. You pronounced the disease 
to be ge inflammetion the puvulent form, with great pho- 
topho! After one week’s treatment she can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first physicians, 
who have failed to cure her. , I can only say, I give you a 
mother’s grateful thanks for w you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enough 
to fall into your skilful hands. 

Yours, obliged, Mrs. HOPKINS. 

Dr. Von E1sennerc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 

when I was — ore Ine a visit bal ner 4 Lk can 
e my T one operation at your m 
penne wee seep on Cogn cece gee ncn 
very r , shut ou’ 80 necessary 
a sense, to have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
t credit on you for the immense amount of 
y you. I beg to thank you for what I can so fully appreciate. 
I am, sir, your ob’t servant. 
EDWARD TEMPLE HARRISON. 
188 Mercer street, New York. 

J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. 

Dear Doctor :—I gratefully certify that your operation on my 
eyes for cataract (er nat) has heen completely successful. I can 
now see well. I ur skill in ope for cataract is unri- 
valled. I must also ow. my le for the restoration 
er ears were completely closed up 
when she came to you; now aay se quite open, and she hears 


distinctly ours, y 
P. DILLON, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 


New York, March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that I have been attended by several doctors 
r DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any relief, until I went 
under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
tant ly, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 
which I suffered. . 


THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 
STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-BYB, 


{N ITS WORST STAGES, 
CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 


36 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, 
Between University Place and Broadway. 
CY ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, IS ALIKE EFFICACIOUS TO 
check incipient malady, and to counteract actual disease. In 
cases of scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, pat liver complaint, 


and eral debility, it will speedily the blood, remove all 
wabaaiby secretions, and cumtitanesety produce a healthy action 


of my daughter's hearing. 








of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many complaints 
arising from a di ent of the digestive functions. The - 
dients composing celebrated remedy being entirely v le, 
no unpleasant eo + are left behind after cure. 

Prey and sold by A. B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
St., New York. Sold 


by Druggists generally. 








jonsumption, Nervous Debility, &c.—A new 

C CURE, the genuineness of which is vouched for by the best 

Fen > Be coc. No fees EVER required. Send stamp to 
1647, Boston, Mass. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


Subscriptions to the Stock of the TURKISH BATH COMPANY, 
will now be received at the offices of the following Journals: 
Evening Post, Express, Journal of Commeree, Times, Tribune, 
and the World. 

Capital required, $30,000; to be raised by 600 shares at $50 each. 

Apart from the dividends, subscribers to one share of the stock 
will be entitled to one free ticket; do. to five shares, six tickets ; 
do. to ten shares, thirteen tickets. 

The following gentlemen compose the Board of Direction : 
_ em’ W. Bradford, LL.D., pie = Mott, = Sie 

m. Bryan +9 Ordronaux, = 7 
Theo. W. Dwight, LLB, Col 








m, 

Chas. Godfrey Gunther, .» | John Torrey, M.D. 

Charles King, LL.D., Pres. Col. | W. H. Van M_D., Sanitary 
College. Commission. 


C. OSCANYAN, Secretary and General Manager. 


TAX PAYING AND COLLECTING AGENCY. 
RICHARDSON & KING, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 








CLD WINES AND BRANDIEBS. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Neo. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
So_e AGENT In THE UniTEp STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 








